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PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION has been 
opened fora BUST in honour ofthe late Mrs. JAMESON, 
the distinguished critic in art; to be made by Mr. Gibson, 
R.A., of Rome, and placed in the Kensington Museum. 
Subscriptions are received at 19, Langham-place, 
Regent-street, W. 


ryy 
T. PETER’S COLLEGE, Radley.—The 
TRIENNIAL COMMEMORATION of the foundation of 
the two Sister Colleges of St. Peter, Radley, and St. 
Columba, in Ireland, will be held at Radley, on St. 
James's Day, Wednesday, July 25. Noblemen and gentlemen 
educated at either of these Colleges, and any special friends 
and benefactors to the same, who may desire to be present, are 
requested to apply for their cards of invitation, stating the 
exact number required, to the Treasurer, St. Peter's College, 
Radley, Abingdon, on or before the 16th inst. 
Radley, July 5, 1860. 





= 
GHAKSPEARE'S HOUSE.—In the year 

1848, in consequence of the ready help vouchsafed to them 
by a generous public, the Shakspeare Committee at Stratford- 
upon-Avon were enabled to purchase the house in which their 
illustrious townsman was born. 

Inthe year 1856, its dilapidated condition having rendered its 
reparation essential, the late John Shakespear, of Worthing- 
ton, Leicestershire, in promotion of this object deposited in 
the hands of the Committee the sum of 2500/., which was 








expended, under his direction, in the purchase and removal of | 
the adjoining premises, to prevent risk of fire, and towards | 


the restoration of the house. In the same year, by his will, 
dated 17th November, he bequeathed a further sum of 2500/. 
to the same Committee, to enable them (among other things) 


to form a museum at Shakspeare’s house for the reception of | 


Shakspearean relics (which sum he directed should be paid | 


vefore any other legacies), togetner with an annuity of 60/. forthe 
Maintenance ofa custodian, which he charged upon his Lang- 
ley Friory Estate. 

Assttred by high legal sanction of the validity of the bequest, 
and relying on the funds they supposed secured to them, the 
Committee, onder the auspices of a distinguished architect, 


continued the Wok which they knew the testator to have had | 
somuch at heart, atd thereby contracted a considerable debt. | 


The Court of Chancei;, in a suit instituted for the purpose of 
obtaining a judicial decision upon the construction of the will, 
with great regret pronounced the bequest void for uncertainty, 
and the annuity invalid under the Mortmain Act, and thus 
the well-known intention of their benefactor was frustrated 

The Committee, thus passpetesy involved in debt, have 
no alternative but to APPEAL to those who, grateful for the 
inheritance Shakspeare has left them in his writings, can sym- 

athise with the Committee in their difficulties, and in their 

esire to carry out the laudable intentions of the testator, who 
so fully evinced his appreciation of the honour of inheriting 
the name of Shaks! y 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Suiru, 
PAYNE, and SmirH, Lombard-street, London; at the Old Bank, 
Stratford-upon-Avon; by Mr. Joun 8. LEAVER, Secretary ; or at 
Shakspeare’s House, where a book is kept to record donatioas. 

Committee-room, Stratford-upon-Avon, June 1860. 








COLLEGES anno SCHOOLS. 
EW COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD.— 


The School haying been placed upon a new footing, and 
the premises much enlarged, it is proposed to INCREASE the 
NUMBER of BOARDERS not on_the Foundation. The 
Younger Boys are prepared for the Winchester College Elec- 
tion—the Seniors for the University. 

For particulars apply to Rev. W. TucKWELL, 28, Holywell, 
____ Oxford, Head Master. 
(AKFIELD HOUSE SCHOOL, at BIR- 

KENHEAD PARK, Cheshire. 
Principal—Dr. MORGAN 
(Assisted by eminent Resident ana Visiting Masters). 

In this School, which is most healthily and beauufully situ- 
ated, Young Gentlemen are prepared for Professional and 
Commercial Life. 

Prospectuses forwarded on application. 

N.B. The house stands within its own grounds of about 
three acres. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, 
Peak-hill. Sydenham, Kent.—Upper Division, 50 guineas 
ja annum; Middle Division, 35 guineas; Junior Division, 25 
neas. 
This Institution is situate on an eminence, near the Crystal 
Palace, to which the pupils have free admission. 
twee course of education is the same as at Queen’s College, 
ondon, 
The classes are conducted by eminent London professors 
and resident governesses. 





For prospectuses, list of patrons, and arrangements for the | 
ensuing term (which will commence September 17), apply to | 


Mrs. Parker, Lady Principal. 


~ Al 
TNNHE GERMAN and FRENCH PRO- 
TESTANT COLLEGE and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Grove House, Clapham-common (established 1836), continues 
successfully to prepare candidates for every branch of military 
or civil service. In this institution the pupils enjoy through- 
out the most liberal treatment, and every care to the forma- 
tion of eae habits and manners. Especial attention 
is paid to a sound English, classical, scientific, and commer- 
cial education, and the culture of German and French is such 
as to supersede entirely the necessity of sending children 
abroad for the acquirement of these languages. 
For a ear with view of premises, &c., apply to the 
director, the Rev. E. A. FRIEDLANDER, as above. 


PESIALOZZIAN SCHOOL, WORKSOP, 


NOTTS. Founded in 1834.—In this Establishment the 








arrangements are of a superior order; and young gentlemen 
are carefully educated and prepared for the Universities, 
Military Colleges, and all Competitive Examinations, and for 
Mercantile, Engineering, and Agricultural Pursuits. Under 
the care of competent English and Foreign resident Masters, 
the Pupils enjoy the advantages of first-rate English and 
Continental Schools. The Course of Instruction is very com- 
prehensive. The Museum, containing collections of minerals, 
plants, birds, anatomical specimens, mechanical models, &c., 
the School Library, the Laboratory, and the Workshop are 
Complete in all respects. 

_ tbe School is in a most favourable situation; and, for exer- 
cise and recreation, there are extensive Playgrounds and a 
covered Gymnasium. The town of Worksop is famed for its 
cleanliness and salubrity ; and the splendid Parks surrounding 
have a wide celebrity. 

For Prospeetuses and other particulars, apply to the Prin- 
cipal, as above, 





| salary of 230/., in addition to a proportion of the fees to be 
| received from the students attending the classes of such Pro- 


| or civil cure or employment whatever, without the express 


| 
(THE Rev. W. H. HERFORD’S SCHOOL | 
for BOYS, at Lancaster, RE-OPENS on FRIDAY, | 
August 10th. | 
For terms, &c., address Rev. W. H. Herrorp, Lancaster. _ 


RAGLE HOUSE, Wimbledon, Surrey. 


The Rev. EDWARD HuntTINGFORD, D.C.L, has removed | 
his School from Hammersmith to the above address, where he 
continues to PREPARE BOYS for Eton, Winchester, Harrow, 
Rugby. and other Public Schools. 

The SCHOOL REOPENS on the 25th of August. 


ws OUTH DEVON COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, Heavitree, Exeter. 

At this School a limited number of PUPILS, the sons of 
gentlemen, are EDUCATED and prepared for the Public 
a the Army, Navy, India, and Civil Service Examina- | 
tions, &e. 

For prospectuses, with references, apply to the Principal, 
aan B. HALLoRAN, L.C.P., F.R.G.S., Regent's Park, Heavi- | 
tree, Exeter. | 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—tThe | 

PROFESSORSHIP of JURISPRUDENCE is VA- 

CANT in consequence of the resignation of John Philip 

Green, Esq., LL.B. 

Applications for the appointment and testimonials will be | 

received on or before Monday, the 24th of September next. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
July 10, 1860, 


Tv ‘yy | 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London—The 

PROFESSORSHIP of BOTANY at this College will | 
become VACANT at the close of the current session (30th | 
July), by the resignation of Professor Lindley, Ph.D. Appli- 
cations for the appointment and testimonials will be received 
on or before Monday, the 24th of September next. 


CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


July 10, 1860. 

HRIST’S COLLEGE, BRECON.— 

WANTED, almost immediately, a GRADUATE of OX- 
FORD or CAMBRIDGE, of sound attainments, Classical and 
Mathematical, as SECOND MASTER in a Public School of 
King Henry the Eighth’s foundation. The buildings have yet 
to be restored and the English Master appointed, whose duties | 
must be shared in the meanwhile. The Salary is 125/. fixed, 
and a Sixth of the Capitation Fees (hitherto averaging 50/.), 
with the privilege of taking Boarders. if desired.—Address, 
with a few select testimonials, the Rev. J. D. WiiLiaMs, M.A., 
Head Master. 


‘TO PROFESSORS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, AND 
OTHERS. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, in 
CONNECTION with the UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— 

The Trustees of this College are desirous of receiving Pro- 
posals from gentlemen qualified and willing to undertake the 
office of PROFESSOR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, to be 
both Mathematically and Experimentally taught. The Trus- 
tees propose the allowance to the Professor of the yearly 




















fessor. The Professor is required to devote to the duties of 
the office so much of his attention as may be deemed by the 
Trustees necessary for the efficient instruction of the stu- 
dents. It is requested that applications may be accompanied 
with testimonials and references, and that each gentleman 
applying will state his age and general qualifications. 
Communications, addressed “To the Trustees of Owen's 
College,”’ under cover to Messrs. J. P. Aston and Soy, solici- 
tors, Manchester, not later than the 25th day of July next, will 
pods attended to, and further information afforded, if re- 
quired. 
IT IS PARTICULARLY REQUESTED THAT APPLICATIONS MAY NOT 
BE MADE TO THE TRUSTEES INDIVIDUALLY. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary and | 
Solicitor to the Trustees. | 
Manchester, 14th June, 1860. 


| 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—There will be a! 
VACANCY at Michaelmas for a SENIOR MATHE- | 

| 





MATICAL MASTER, and in Angust for a Senior Assistant | 
Classical Master, both unmarried. The former must be a high | 
Cambridge wrangler; the latteran Oxford man (first-class if 
possible), either in holy orders, or willing and able to be 
ordained directly. Those only need apply who will co-operate | 
earnestly with the head masterin the religious and moral | 
training as well as in the intellectual culture of the boys. | 
Salary from 200/. to 300. a year, with board and rooms. | 
Address, in the first instance, with particulars, but not | 
testimonials, to the Rev. the Head Master, Rossall School | 
Fleetwood. } 
OUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The 

SECOND MASTERSHIP of the Free Grammar School 

of King Edward the Sixth, in Louth, having become 
VACANT, candidates are requested to send their testimonials, 
addressed to the Warden and Six Assistants, under cover, to 
me, on or before the 3lst day of July inst. Candidates must 
be members of the Church of England, and graduates of one 
of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, or 
Durham. The salary is 150/. a year, with the addition of one- 
fourth of the head money paid by all boys educated in the 
school. The whole of the head money received dvring the 
past year amounted to 193/. 10s. The Second Master will have 
the privilege of receiving boarders to the number of fifteen. 
The establishment now consists of a head master, second master, 
and two assistants. One of the assistant masters teaches 
French and German. The course of education comprises in- 
struction in the Greek, Latin, French, and German languages, 
English and classical literature and composition, the structure 
of the English language, mathematics, algebra, arithmetic, 
natural philosophy, history, geography, reading, and writing. 
By the scheme the under master cannot hold any ecclesiastical 





assent in writing of the trustees. It is desired that candidates 
will not canvass the trustees personally. A copy of the scheme 
for the regulation of the school may be had on payment of 
1s. 2d. in postage stamps, and further information may be 
obtained on application to 
Mr. HENRY FALKNER, Solicitor, Louth. 
Louth, July 13. 


r | 10 SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.—The Head 

Master of a Grammar School in Essex isin WANT of a 

SECOND MASTER to teach the Junior Classics, and to assist 

in the management of afew boys out of school. One who 

has a fair knowledge of French would be preferred. Salary 
401. per annum, with board and lodging. 

Address “ Rey, M.A.,” C. W. Griffin, Esq., Werrington, 

near Peterborough. 








-JWEPORTER and 


O GRADUATES in MATHEMATICAL 
HONOURS.—A VICE-PRINCIPAL is required in the 
TRAINING SCHOOL at Chester. Aclergyman preferred. 
Apply to the Rev. ARTHUR Rice, Chester. 


UTOR.—A Somersetshire Clergyman, who 
will have two sons of a nobleman with him after August. 
would be glad to add FOUR more BOYS to the number. 
_Apply to“ M.A.,”’ 8, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 


y = = 

DUCATION.—A YOUNG LADY, not 
above 16 years of age, is REQUIRED in a Ladies’ 
School two miles west of Town, who would be treated the 
same as the other pupils, and receive lessons from good 
masters in Music, Drawing, French, and Writing, for 18 

guineas per annum, if willing to assist in the study. 
Address to “ J. M.,’’ 21, New Union-street, Moorfields, E.C. 


THE PRESS. 
O EDITORS and NEWSPAPER PRO- 


PRIETORS.—A Graduate of Oxford, of some standing, 
would be happy to undertake, fora nominal salary, the duties 











| of SUB-EDITOR to a Weekly or Daily Paper in London, 


during the ensuing summer. 
Address “ W. R.,"’ 121, Crawford-street, W. 


CHEAP ANNUAL PUBLICATION, 
founded on Trade, quite on a new plan, and calculated 
to yield large profits, is IN HAND. Some one wanted to 
bring it out. 
Address Mr. Browy, Clifdon Villa, Godolphin-road, 
Hammersmith, W. 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 
A Gentleman, classically educated, a French and 
German Scholar, and of long experience in the Newspaper 
Press, WANTS EMPLOYMENT, for part of his time, in 
London. Would take the Sub-Editorship of a Newspaper or 
Periodical. First-class references. 

“W.A.,” 18, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


YEPORT] COMPOSITOR. — 


WANTED, an active young man of good address to 











} assist as above, solicit Advertisements, <c., in connection 
| with a Local Paper. 


Address “ W. F. P.,”’ Post-office, Leicester. 


THE ARTS. 


WILL CLOSE SATURDAY THE 28th. 
4 vr a) : r 
OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East (close to the National 
Gallery), from nine till dusk. Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 


ve JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
AST WEEK 


BUT ONE.—ROYAL 

4 ACADEMY of ARTS, Tratiens-squste.- Ths EXHI- 

BITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. Ad- 

mission (from 8 till 7 o'clock), 1s. Catalogue 1s. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. _ 

j ILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, the 28th 

of July EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 

ARTISTS.—The Thirty-seventh Annual EXHIBITION of 

this Society is now OPEN, from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admis- 
sion Is. T. ROBERTS, Sec. 

Suftolk-street, Pall-mall East. 


USH and FERGUSON, Artists and Pho- 


tographers, beg respectfully to invite the nobility and 




















| gentry te VIEW their first-class PORTRAITS in oil and 


water-colours.—Gallery. 179. Regent-street. We 
URFORD’S PANORAMA of ROME; 
Ancient and Modern, from Drawings taken by himself: 
from the Towers of the Capitol, is now OPEN, embracing all 
the interesting and classical objects in the Eternal City, and 
also the Forum. age 
VENICE and SWITZERLAND are also open daily from 
10 till dusk. Admission 1s. toeach view. Schools and children 


| half price. 


ae as Panorama Royal, Leicester-square. y - : 
QICILY, Italy, and China. — GREAT 
4 GLOBE.—New DIORAMAS of the WARS in CHINA 


and in ITALY—Sites and Scenes in India; The Campaign in 
Italy; Nangasaki, Japan, Australia; A Tour up the Khine 


| Lectures on Italy and Savoy; Model of the Earth. “Open 


from 10 a.m, till10p.m. Admission to the whole building 1s. 
Leicester-square. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
BRITISH ARTISTS will CLOSE on Saturday, the 28th 
inst. The Thirty-seventh Annual Exhibition is now Open 


from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance 1s. cS ye 
Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. T. ROBERTS, Sec. _ 


HAKESPEARE.—A full length, life-size 
PORTRAIT of the POET seated in his Study, of an 
early date, brilliant in colour, abd im a fine state of preserva- 
tion. Supposed to be the only full-length known. 
Apply at 12, St. James‘s-place, St. James's. z 


y , vi » 

RAWING from the ANTIQUE, and 
MODELLING, &c.—CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL 
of ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE.—Mr. W. K. 
SHENTON’S Classes meet on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Gentleman’s Class at Eleven A.M.; Ladies’ Class at One P.M. 
The Class-rooms are Private, and the whole Collection of 
Models is available for the useof the Students. Pupils brought 

up as Artists, Special arrangements made with Schools. 

Apply to the Superintendent of the Literary Department, 
Crystal Palace, S.E. 


B* the permission of HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, Messrs. SOUTHWELL, the phot 
graphers, of Baker-street, have the honour of publishing 't 
small PHOTOGRAPHIC CARTES de VISITE, take: wy 











various members of the Royal Family. Single copies 2s. r 
Sent on receipt of postage stamps or post-order urder, 
payable at Upper Baker-street. a 


them, at Buckingham Palace, of Her Majesty the ee ~ 
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T IVERPOOL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS. 
SU President. : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of SEFTON, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County. 
Agents. 

London: Mr. James Bourlet, 10, Foley-street, Ww. 

Dublin: Messrs. Stark Brothers, Lower Sackviile-street. 

Bristol: Mr. John Frost, Clare-street. 

The NEXT ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the WORKS of 
LIVING ARTISTS is to be OPENED in AUGUST. It is 
requested that all contributions may be delivered to the 
respective Agents as early in the month as possible: none can 
be received after the 10th of August. Works which are sent 
to Liverpool direct should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Queen’s Hall, Bold-street, and despatched so as to be de- 
livered on the 10th. 

It is particularly requested that care be taken to deliver the 
several Works to the Society’s Agents, or to the Queen's Hall, 
as considerable trouble and disappointment have been occa- 
sioned by inattention.—By order. 


r r 4 a | 
XHIBITION of CHROMO-LITHO- 
3-4 GRAPHS, at Messrs. ROWNEY and Co.'s Fine Art 
Gallery, 52, Rathbone-place. The collection comprises speci- 
mens of this beautifal art, after Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, 
Cattermole, Mulready, Hunt, Richardson, Copley Fielding, 
Prout, and many other eminent artists. Open daily, from 11 

to 7 o'clock. Admission free on signing visitors’ book. 
y . x me 

POYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 

GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in Change-alley.— 
Mr. MORBY has constantly on SALE high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 

Fine specimens of the following and other Masters:— 
Turner, R.A. Cooke, A.R.A. Herring, Sen. Duffield 
Stothart, R.A. Dobson, Hulme Bennett 
Frith, R.A. A.R.A. Hering Ww. C. Smith, 
Ward, R A. O'Neil, A.R.A. Hemsley Topham 


ee 








Roberts, R.A. J. Linnell, Sen. Muller Crome H 
Etty, R.A. G. Lance Percy Lewis } 
€reswick,R.A. Faed Provis Holmes | 
Elmore, R.A. sright Niemann Havller | 
Mulready, R.A. Le Jeune W. Hunt M‘Kewan | 
Maclise, R.A. saxter Duncan E. Hughes 
Cooper, A.R.A, Nasmyth Cattermole Rowbotham 
Frost, A.R.A. A.Johnston Taylor Mutrie. 


Poole, A.R.A. Smallfield 
The Manufactory of Frames, &c., is carried on as usual, at 
63. Bishopsgate-street Within. © mad | 
TI\O be LET, the ROYAL GALLERY of | 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, during the pro- 
vincial tour of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and Mr. John 
Parry. For particulars, &c., address “ G. P. R.," at the above 
Gallery. 














O be SOLD by AUCTION, without 
Bae reserve, on MONDAY, JULY 23, and the Four follow- 
ing days. 

This stock, the property of the late Mr. Wm. DAVISON, 
Publisher, Alnwick, comprisesabove FIVE TONS of TYPE and 
STEREOTYPE, REMAINDERS, COPYRIGHTS, COPPER 
PLATES, near 500 WOODCUTS by BEWICK, the Stereo- 
type Plates of numerous Children’s Books, School Books, 
&c., Stereo. Ornaments, mounted and unmounted; the 
Stereotype Foundry Plant; Bookbinders’ Presses and Tools ; 
and the Presses and Type of a well-arranged and extensive 
Printing Office. 

Henry Gripry, Auctioneer. 

The whole of the Stock may be viewed five days previous 
to the day of Sale, at the Auction-rooms, No. 14. Market- 
street, Newcastle; and further particulars may be known on 
application to the Executor, Mr. Davison, Alnwick; or to 
Mr. Forpyce. Publisher, 10, New Bridge-street, Newcastle. 


> : TEN 

TEWSPAPERS and PRINTING 
- MATERIALS for SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, 
unless previously disposed of by Private Bargain. 

The COPYRIGHT of the following GLASGOW NEWS- 
PAPERS, together with the PRINTING PLANT, &c., be- 
longing to the Sequestrated Estate of RoBERT BUCHANAN, 
Newspaper Proprietor, Printer, and Publisher, in Glasgow: 





L 
“THE GLASGOW SENTINEL.”—This paper has been 
established for Ten Years, and circulates extensively in Glas- 
gow and the surrounding districts. It is ultra-Liberal in its 
Political Principies, and in the manner of their advocacy clear 
and decided. It is recognised over Scotland as the organ of 
the more liberal section of the middle and the more intelligent 
portion of the working classes, and, from the confidence re- 
posed in it by its subscribers, the sale is less fluctuating than 
that of any weekly paperin the country. It also commands 
a large and respectable class of Advertisements. The Sentinel 
is a Double Sheet, same size as the London 7imes, and is pub- 
lished every Saturday, price Twopence-halfpenny. 


It. 
“THE GLASGOW TIMES.”—This paper is published every 
Wednesday morning. Its political principles are Liberal, and 
its general tone Independent. A considerable portion of each 
publication is devoted to general Literature and Tales ; and, as 
a mid-week paper, it has a good circulation and a fair share of 
Advertisements. It is a Single Sheet, with four pages of six 
columns each. Price One Penny. 


Itt. 

“THE PENNY POST.”—This pa has been established 
upwards of Four Years, and has the largest circulation of any 
paper in Scotland. It embraces both Literature and Politics, 
eontains the News of the Week, with Leaders on the general 
Topics of the Day, as well as ably-written Tales of Fietion, 
features which have secured for it its unrivalled circulation. 
It is one of the very best mediums for ordinary trade an- 
nouncements, and hence its advertising connection is respect- 
able and extensive. Size same as the Glasgow Times. 

These Journals are most desirable investments, and are at 
present yielding a liberal return, which, with care and atten- 
tion, might be greatly increased, as their circulation and ad- 
vertising connection might easily be improved. 


IV. 

The PRINTING PLANT, including one Double Cylinder 
and one Single Cylinder Printing Machine (by Brown), as 
good as new, Hand Presses, Types, and whole Furniture and 
Fittings of the Newspaper offices; and JOB-PRINTING 
BUSINESS, conform to inventory in the hands of the Trustee. 
‘As also the Lease of the Printing and Publishing Premises. 

The Trustee on the estate is prepared to exhibit inventories, 
atlow inspection of the business books, and give every infor- 
mation to intending purchasers. He will also receive, up till 
the 2lst day of July, written offers for eo purchase 
of the whole Newspaper Plant, Business, and Lease. In’ the 
event, however, of a private sale not being concluded on or 
before that date, the whole will be exposed for SALE by Pub- 
lic Auction, in One Lot, within the Crow Hotel, George- 
square, Glasgow, on Tuesday, the 3lst day of July next, at 
One o'clock p.m. 

For further particulars apply to Mr. ALEXANDER WYLIE, 
Accountant, 68, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, Trustee on the 
Estate: James MacBripg, Writer, 97, West George-street, 
there ; or, P. BURN and CO., Auctioneers, 

Glasgow, 29th June, 1860. 9, Exchange-place, there. 





——- 


AMUSEMENTS. 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.— 


The Committee of the Savage Club have the honour to 
announce that a DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE will take 
place under their direction at the above Theatre, on WED- 
NESDAY, JULY, 25, 1860, for the BENEFIT of the WIDOW 
and CHILDREN of the late ROBERT B, BROUGH. 

The Committee have great pleasure in announcing that the 
following Metropolitan Managers—B. Webster, Esq., Theatre 
Royal, Adelphi; J. B. Buckstone, Esq., Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market; F. Robson, Esq., W. 8S. Emden, Esq., Royal Olympic 
Theatre; A. Harris, Esq., Royal Princess’s Theatre; Miss 
Swanborough, Royal Strand Theatre—have, with the utmost 
"ager ne and liberality, given their valuable co-operation 
by permitting principal Members of their respective Com- 
panies to appear. 

The Programme will embrace the following attractive per- 
formances:—CRUEL TO BE KIND.—Mr. Cremutius Brown, 
Mr. A. Harris; Mr. Cognovit Blackstone, Mr. Garden; Mrs. 
Constance Trelawney, Miss Carlotta Leclercq; Lucy Brown, 
Miss Rosa Leclercq; Miss Sacharissa, Mrs. Weston. 

AN OCCASIONAL ADDRESS, Written and Delivered by 
Mr. G. A. Sala. 

THE LAST OF THE PIGTAILS.—Sir Noah Starchington, 
Mr. Parselle ; Mr. Swellington, Mr. J. Clarke; Doddles, Mr. 
J. Bland; Lady Starchington, Miss M. Oliver; Mrs. Swel- 
lington, Miss Bufton ; Tabitha Fidget, Mrs. Selby. 

Miss Louise Leclereq will dance a favourite Pas Seul. 

ROBERT B. BROUGH'S POEM of “GODIVA” will be 
recited by Mr. Leicester Buckingham. 

THE CELEBRATED MILK-MAID SCENE from the 
WILLOW COPSE.—Augustus, Mr. J. L. Toole; Staggers, 
Mr. Paul Bedford ; Meg, Mrs. A. Mellon (Miss Woolgar). 

FITZSMYTHE OF FITZSMYTHE HALL.—Fitzsmythe of 





| Fitzsmythe Hall, Mr. Buckstone; Frank Tottenham, Mr. W. 


Farren; Gregory. Mr. Rogers; Mrs. Fitzsmythe, Mrs. Wilkins; 
Penelope, Miss Henrade. 

To conclude with the Burlesque written by the Brothers 
Brough, entitled THE ENCHANTED ISLE.—An original 
Prologue, written expressly by Mr. Shirley Brooks, will be 
spoken by Mrs, Stirling. Ferdinand (her original character), 
Mrs. A. Mellon (Miss Woolgar); Ariel, Miss Kate Terry; Mi- 
randa, Miss Fanny Stirling (who will on this occasion make 
her first appearance in London); Caliban, Mr. Francis Tal- 
fourd; Prospero, Mr. Leicester Buckingham; Alonzo, Mr, 
George Cruikshank; Gonzalo, Mr. W. H. Angell; Easa di 
Baccastoppa, Mr. J. Deffett Francis; Smuttifacio, Mr. John 
Hollingshead. Lords, Courtiers, and Sailors, by Members of 


| the Savage Club. Fairies on duty, by the celebrated Princess’s 


Rifle Corps. 

The Musical arrangements of the Burlesque will be under 
the direction of Mr. J. Barnard, of the Royal Olympic Theatre. 

Subscriptions to the separate Donation Fund will be received 
at Messrs. Coutts and Co. 

Prices of Admission: Private Boxes, from 27. 2s. up- 
wards; Stalls, 1/. 1s.; Dress Circle, 7s.; First Circle, 5s. ; 
Second Circle, 3s. 67. Admission to the Stalls can be obtained 
only by means of vouchers issued by the Committee, for 
which application should be made, by letter, to ANDREW HAL- 
LIpAY, Esq., Honorary Secretary, at the Office of the Dramatic 
Authors’ Society, 10, Lancaster-place, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. Tickets for the Stalls will be issued in exchange 
for the vouchers granted, on application at MITCHELL’s Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street, or_at Sams's Royal Library, 1, 
St. James’s-street. Tickets for Private Boxes and all parts 
of the house (Stalls excepted) may be obtained of the principal 
Libraries, and at the Box-office of the Theatre. 


MUSIC. 
JULLIEN FESTIVAL, at the Royal Surrey 


Gardens, on Tuesday, July 31, for the benefit of Madame 
Jullien, on which occasign the proprietor of the Royal Surrey 
Gardens has in the most generous manner placed the entire 
establishment and the proceeds at the disposal of Madame 
Jullien. The most celebrated artists in London have volun- 
teered their valuable services. Further particulars will be 
duly announced. Admission 1s. 


HE MAJESTY’S CONCERT ROOM.— 

The extensive alterations, repairs, and elegant decora- 
tions of this BIJOU THEATRE being now completed, the 
same may be RENTED for concerts, entertainments, &c., by 
the night or otherwise. It is particularly adapted for amateur 
performances, as it contains two tiers of private boxes, pit, 
stalls, &c., the stage being fitted up with appropriate scenery, 
gas, &c., in fact all the appliances requisite for operatic and 
dramatic representations. 

For ecards to view, terms, Xc., apply at Ham»onn’s, 214, 
Regent-street ; or at MAPLEsON and Co.'s, British and Foreign 
Musical Agency, Clarence-chambers, 12. Haymarket. 


ME: MELCHOR WINTER, primo tenore 
of Miss Marian Pyne’s English Opera Company.— 
The above company having concluded their provincial tour, 
Mr. MELCHOR WINTER is again at liberty to accept EN- 
GAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, and English or Italian 














Address 17, St. James’s-square, Notting-hill, W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
TEEVENS’S EDITION of SHAK- 


SPEARE, in 22 volumes, complete, to be SOLD tor 
Eight Guineas; also, other Old and Rare Works. | ei 
__ Application, by letter, to Liner, Post-office, Islington, N. 


ICILY.—For SALE, at a moderate price, 
TEN BEAUTIFUL DRAWINGS in TEMPERA, by 
F. Zerilli, framed and glazed, comprising Views of Palermo, 
Syracuse, Catania and Mount tna, Messina, &e. 
To be seen at PonzrINI's, Casver and Gilder, 22, Hatton- 
garden. 


L HOTEL BRYON, near the Chateau de 
Chillon, on the banks of the Lake of Geneva, a few 
minutes’ walk from the landing-place for steamboats and the 
Italian Railway, continues to receive foreign families com- 
fortably, and at a moderate charge. 


APPRENTICE, in or out door, WANTED, 
by a picture restorer, cleaner, &c., for five or seven 
years. He will receive also instruction in the rudiments of 
oil painting. ‘ 
Address Mr. H. Asu, 2, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, W. 

















. 








IBRARIAN.—The Croydon Literary and 
Scientific Institution are about to enter upon the occu- 
pation of the Croydon Public Hall, and will wee ee to 
the Election of aLIBRARIAN, who will be required to devote 
the whole of his time to the interests of the Institution. The 
Committee prefer a married man, whose wife would super- 
intend the cleaning of the Hall and Rooms. Salary for Libra- 
rian 60. ; Housekeeper 201. per annum; no accommodation for 
residence in the building. 

Detailed particulars of duties may be had of the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. F. WARREN, 131, High-street, Croydon, Surrey, 
8.. to whom mey be forwarded testimonials and references not 
later than July 25th. 





QO TOURISTS and TRAVELLERS.— 
adh pAseets wae a without per- 
sona d e, by applying to C. GOODMAN, Ag 
cessor to Leigh and Co.), 407, Strand, a 

N.B.—Circular of Instructions post free. 


GENTLEMAN, who has studied Chemistry 


and its allied branches in London and Gies 

oot orn of roe and a diploma, is ‘OPER SS 

NGAGEMENTS as LECTURER and Teacher in Edt 
tional Institutions. ‘ wae Sian 

“ H. V.,”" Royal College of Chemistry, London. 

(PPHE PROFESSOR of MODERN LAN- 
= GUAGES at the High School, Bishop's Stortford, is 
willing to ACCOMPANY one or two YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
to France, Switzerland and Germany, for a month or six 
weeks, and teach them thoroughly the Continental system 
+ ll ees the destinies of England seem at present to 

Address Mr. Epwiy Witson, fligh School, Bishop's 

Storiford, Herts. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C.—A.D. 1 
The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash ftom 
Balance-sheet, &c., are NOW READY, and may be had on 
written or personal application. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actaary. 


’ " ‘] . 
CCIDENTS of every kind and from any 
cause Insured against by an Annual Payment of 37. to 
the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
which secures 1000/. at death, or 62. weekly for injury. 
ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those insured is injured 
yearly by accident of some description. 
No Extra premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
No charge for Stamp Duty. 
For Terms, Prospectuses, &¢c., apply to the Provincial 
Agents, the Railway Stations, and at the Head Office. 
This Company alone, without union or amalgamation with 
any other Company, has paid in Compensation 53,0000. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., Secretary. 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices : 
1, DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL, and 20 and 21, PouLtry, LONDON. 
Sheftield, Manchester, Glasgow. 
Sydney, Melbourne, and New Yer. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Sir John Musgz0ve, Bart. 
Deputy- Chairmen: 
F. Harrison, Esq.; W. Scholefield, Esq., M.P. 
John Addis, Esq. Edward Huggins, Esq. 
Edward Barnard, E=4. John Laurie, Esq. 
C. 8. Butler, Esq., M.P. Ross D. Mangles, Esq. 
Sir Wm. P. de Bathe, Bart. William Nicol, Esq., M.P. 
Henry V . East, Esq. Swinton Boult, Esq., 
William Ewart, Esq., M.P. Sec. to the Company. 
Medical Referees: 
A. Anderson, Esq.; J. Paget, Esq., F.R.S. 
¢The London and County Bank. 
Bankers— The Union Bank of London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, Palmer, and Bull. 

This Company, by its numerous Boards and Agencies 
throughout Europe, Asia, Australasia, South Africa, and 
America, affords peculiar advantages to persons effecting Fire 
and Life Insurances. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary, Liverpool. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


























EPOSIT, ASSURANCE and DIS- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or Thice per Cent. at Call. 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 
i ___ Offices, 5, Cannon-street West, E.C. 
HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; Heraldor 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News’ or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 
Jimes, second edition, 30s., ditto, second day, 168. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 19, 


Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Established thirty years. 


YDROPATHY.—Sudbrook Park, near 

Richmond, Surrey.—This establishment is now open 

for the reception of PATIENTS, ‘under the superintendence 

of the present proprietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A.. M.D. Edin. ; 

author of “Hydropathy; or, Hygienic Medicine.’ Second 
Edition. John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 

All applications to be made to the Secretary, Mr. J. Kine. _ 


WE: the undersigned, feeling the necessity 
of affording immediate assistance to those who have 
suffered by the dreadful storm of the 28th of May on the east 
coast, and being aware that many charitably-disposed per- 
sons are anxious to contribute, have formed a Committee in 
London, to co-operate with the Local Committees in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. (Signed) 
STRADBROKE. 
WALSINGHAM, 
HENNIKER. 
EDWARD KERRISON. 
EDWARD KERRISON, Secretary. 














EDMD. H. K. LACON, 
8. MORTON PETO, 
J. H. GURNEY. 


No. 140, Piccadilly. 
Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. DRUMMOND; 
Messrs. Barciay, BEVAN, and Co.; Messrs. GLYN and Co. ; 
London Joint-Stock Bank; and by the London and West- 
minster Bank. 


Saal a) y 
PPEAL on BEHALF of the WIDOWS 
and CHILDREN of the POOR FISHERMEN and 
MARINERS LOST during the GALE in MAY last. 

The recent awful visitation of Providence in the fearfully 
sudden gale of the 28th of May, on the eastern shores of the 
kingdom, has swept into eternity 186 steady and industrious 
men, in the prime of life, earning their livelihood by honest 
labour for themselves, their wives, and families. 

he large proportion of those lost were fishermen connected 
with Yarmouth and Lowestoft, and the adjoining villages in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, add prosecuting a valuable branch of 
national industry. ‘ 

The hard-earned wages of the husbands and parents in 
previous fisheries had already been spent during a winter of 
unprecedented length and severity, and more than 7¢ widows 
and 172 children are bereaved of their natural supporters, and 
left in a destitute and helpless condition. 

Committees have been formed for the collection of subscrip- 
tions to meet this terrible calamity, and a general fund 1s 
being raised. 7 

The Committee feel that this melancholy statement will 
be a sufficient appeal to a Christian people for their sym- 
pathy and aid in this great cause of benevolence and charity. 

WILLIAM WORSHIP, Mayor of Great Yarmouth. 
FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM, Vicar of Lowestoft. 
Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, June 20, 1800. 
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PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED, 
Now ready, in post 8vo.. price 6s. cloth, 
HISTORY of the CREATION and the 
SAEEEAOOES; or, Pentatenchism Analytically 


Vol, L—THE Book oF GENESIS. 
“Written with great ability.” —Af/as. 
London : GrorGE MANWARING (Successor toJohn Chapman), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, Sixth Edition 
with Reply to the “Defence of the Eclipse of Faith,” and 


TASES 

ASES of FAITH; or, Passages from the 
History of My Creed. By FRANCIS WILLIAM 

NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Sixth Edition. 

London : GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to John Chapman), 

8, King William-street, Strand. 





“Now ready, in post 8vo. price 10s. éd. cloth, _ ; 


HOUGHTS in AID of FAITH, gathered 


chiefly from Recent Works in Theology and Philosophy. 
By SARA 8S. HENNELL. 


y NNEL 
London: GEorGE MANWARING (Successor to John Chapman), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


RACTICAL RELIGION contrasted wit 
THEOLOGICAL THEORIES. Discourses by PHILIP 
WILLIAM PERFITT, Ph.D. 
London: GrorGe Manwarinc (Successor to,JohnChapman), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 











Just ready, 1s. sewed ; or 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 
VERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE. By EDWARD FARR. With Ma 
and Chronological Table, and Questions at end of eac’ 
Chapter. 
Just published, 1s. sewed; or 1s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
By EDWARD FARR. With the Portraits of the 70 
onarchs and Chronological Table, same price and 
approved style as the following Histories. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ROME. 
With Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and 
Index and Questions at end of each chapter. By 
EDWAKD FARR. 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
By EDWARD FARR. With two Maps—Palestine in 
the time of Our Saviour, and Wandering of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to the Promised land. With 
Questions for Examination and Chronological Table, as 
“ Rome,”’ 1s. and 1s. 6d. 

EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
4 MISS CORNER. With Map, new and improved 

ition, with Questions at end of each chapter, 1s. sewed; 
1s. 6d. cl. 

The Press have universally praised Corner’s Accurate 
Histories, for School and Family Reading. 

CORNER’S ACCURATE ~ HISTORIES, 
Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period, 
and continued down to the present time, in addition to 
their general truthfulness as records of public national 
events, are interspersed with faithful descriptions of 
the manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the 
people, in different epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, 3s. 6d. bound. Fifty-second Thousand. Plates, 
M: Chronological Table, and Index. New Edition, 
with Questions, 4s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Twelfth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Fifteenth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index, 
Eighteenth Thousand. New Edition. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and 


x. Eleventh Thousand. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with 
Questions, 3s. 6d. Map of the Empire, and Chrono- 
logical Table and Index. Seventeenth Thousand. 

* Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, 
and truthful, narrated the great events of the histories 
of France, Spain and Portugal, England and Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Denm and Sweden, 
Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Poland and 
Russia, Holland and Belgium, and other countries ; 
they are really of great worth, and might be read with 
advantage by multitudes of parents as well as children; 
the language is so simple that children must comprehend 
it, but withal so free from childish insipidity that an 
adult may read with pleasure.”’—Atheneeum. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By 
Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Second 
Edition, with Chronological Table and Index, and Two 
large Maps. Royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

DEAN’S ILLUSTRATED MODERN 
SPELLING and READING BOOK, with Meanings 
attached to each Word, comprising the information of 
“ Carpenter,’ with the usefulness of ‘* Butter,”’ and the 
simplicity of ‘* Mavor,”’ &c. 

CHARLES BUTLER'S GUIDE to USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE;; containing, in the form of an easy 
catechism, a complete series of the newest and most use- 
ful Information connected with the Arts, Sciences, and 
poe capes of Nature. Fourteenth Edition. 1s. 6d. 

oth, 

CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to GEO- 
GRAPHY. A new and concise Description of the Five 


great Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, | 


and Vegetable Productions ; and the Characteristics of 
their Inhabitants. Fourteenth Thousand. 1s. 6d. in 

oth; or, with the Use of the Globes, and Seven Gly- 
phographic Maps, 2s. bound in cloth boards. A New 
Edition much improved by Edward Farr. 





DEAN and SONS, 11, Ludgate-hill, London; 
and of all Booksellers. 


| MESSRS. E. MARLBOROUGH and CO. beg to announce that 
AUNT DOROTHY’S WILL 


May NOW BE SEEN at all the Principal Libraries and Booksellers. 





(CATALOGUE of an EXTREMELY RARE and CHOICE 


COLLECTION of BOOKS, many of uncommon occurrence, and in most beautiful condition, including, 
amongst many Works of great interest and rarity, the excessively rare Translation of Voltaire’s La Pucelle d’Orleans, 
on large paper, only five copies of which were allowed to circulate, the rest having been destroyed ; the First 
Edition of Les Amours de Psiche et de Cupidon, by La Fontaine ; also, Brandt’s Ship of Fooles, Cawood, 1570 
Morgan’s Sphere of Gentry ; Dibdin’s Works; Facetix ; Black Letter Books, &c. 


ON SALE, AT THE LOW PRICES AFFIXED, BY 
UPHAM and BEET, 46, New Bond-street, London, W. 


*,* Libraries Purchased for Cash, and the Books removed without any ex 
the delay and great expense of Sales by Auction are entirely avoided, and the best price realised for the Books. 


nse to the Vendor; by this means 





are progressive, commencing with the Alphabet. The 
Orthographical portion is arranged upon the ‘* Webster” 
Principle of Pronunciation. 8svo. cloth, 1s. 


Grammar, adapted for the Use of the Self-Educating 


impart a thorough knowledge of the Language, the 
Roots and Derivatives of English Words, and of those 


grammatically. By J. Kk. BEARD, D.D. 
paper covers, 3s.; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


The English Language in its Elements 


ments. Designed for the use of Pupils and of Teachers, 
and as a book of General Reference. By WILLIAM 
C. FOWLER. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Sixpenny Lessons in French, with Rules 
for Pronunciation on an entirely novel and simple plan. 
Crown 8vo. paper covers, 6d. 


Lessons in French: containing a complete 
View of the Idioms of the French language, in a series 
of Easy and Progressive Lessons. By Prof. FAS- 
QUELLE. 12mo. Parts L. and IL. in paper covers, 2s, 
each, or in cloth, 2s. 6d. each. Complete in one volume, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


French Manual. Forming a complete, 
simple, and practical Guide to a thorough knowledge of 
speaking the French Language. By Prof. DE LOLME. 
Crown $vo. cloth, 3s. 


French Reader ; or, Interesting Narratives 
in French, for Translation. Accompanied by Conversa- 
tional Exercises and a Vocabulary. By Prof. FAS- 
QUELLE. 12mo. paper covers, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Lessons in German. Containing a Com- 
plete View of the Idioms of the German Language, in 
a Series of Easy and Progressive Lessons. By W. H. 
WOODBURY. 12mo. 
2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; complete in 1 vol. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


German Pronunciation. Consisting of 
Easy Extracts in Prose and Verse, with Vocabularies. 
12mo. paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


German Reader: containing Choice Selec- 
tions from the best German Authors in Prose and Verse, 
and a complete beg pe » By W. H. WOODBURY. 
12mo. paper covers, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


First Lessons in Latin; or, a Short and 
Easy Introduction to the Latin Language. Comprising 
Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary, By Professors 
ANDREWSand STODDARD. 12mo. paper covers, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Lessons in Latin: being an Elementary 
Grammar of the Latin Language, in a Series of Easy and 
Progressive Lessons. By the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 
12mo. paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 38, 


Latin Grammar. For the Use of Schools 
and Colleges. By Profs. ANDREWS and STODDARD. 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Latin Exercises. Adapted to ANDREWS 
and STODDARD’S Latin Grammar. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 


Latin Reader, adapted to Cassell’s Latin 
Grammar ; consisting of Fables, Mythology, Anecdotes 
of Eminent Men, &c. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


French and Erfglish Dictionary. 
piled from the French Dictionaries of the French Aca- 
demy, Becherelle, Landais, &c. ; from the English 
Dictionaries of Ogilvie, Johnson, Webster,&c. I. French- 
English. 
=a perfect French Dictionary extant. 
lvol. Cloth, 7s. 6d.; or strongly bound in leather, 9s. 


German Pronouncing Dictionary. 
Small 8vo. I. German-English. 
A work of inestimable value, where oral instruction is not 
available, and perfect in other respects. Complete in 
1 vol. cloth, 7s. 6d. ; strongly bound in leather, 9s. 





Com- | 


CASSELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


English Spelling and Reading Book.|; Lessons in Italian: being an Elementary 
with upwards of 150 Engravings on Wood. The Lessons | 


Grammar of the Language; with numerous Exercises, 


| Italian-English and English-Italian, Vocabulary, &c. &c. 


Lessons in English, containing a Practical | 


Student, and abounding in Illustrations calculated to | 
| Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 


Rules by which the Language may be spoken and written | 
12mo. in | 
| Greek. 


and Forms ; with a History of its Origin and Develop- | 





Parts I. and II., paper covers, | 





| 


II. English-French. Acknowledged to be the | 
Complete in | 


II. English-German. | 


By CHARLES TAUSENAU, M.D., of the University 
of Pavia. 12mo. stiff covers, 3s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Lessons in Greek; including a Grammar 
of the Language in Easy and Progressive Lessons, with 
numerous Exercises for translating from Greek into 
English, and from English into Greek, &c. &c. By the 
12mo. stiff covers, 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 4s, 

The Acts of the Apostles in the Original 
According tothe Text of Augustus Hahn ; with 
Notes, anda Lexicon. For the use of Schools, Colleges, 
and Theological Seminaries. By JOHN T. OWEN, 
D.D. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Arithmetic for the Young: inculcating 
the Science of Numbers by means of Familiar Objects ; 
in a Series of Easy Lessons, with copious Directions for 
Teachers. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 


Elements of Arithmetic, giving improved 
Explanations of all the Rules, on the basis of the 
“ Higher Arithmetic’ in the Series of American School- 
books. By Prof. WALLACE, A.M. Cr. 8vo. stiff 
covers, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


Elements of Algebra, intended for the use 
of Schools, Colleges, Universities, and Self-taught Stu- 
dents. Crown 8vo. paper covers, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Euclid: being the First Six Books, with the 
Eleventh and Twelfth, of Euclid. Edited by Prof. 
ee A.M. Crown 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. ; cloth, 
1s, 6¢ 


Mathematical Science, its Logic and 
Utility; with Explanations and Illustrations of the best 
Methods of Instruction. By CHARLES DAVIES, 
LL.D. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


Geography and Atlas. By PETER 
PARLEY. New Edition, carefully adapted for the use 
of Schools and Families. Comprising a mass of details 
far exceeding any work of similar _ and pretensions. 
8vo. paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Astronomical Geography, with the use of 
he Globes. Arranged either for simultaneous Reading 
and Study in classes, or for study in the common method. 
By E. WILLARD. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


Outlines of Botany: including a Descrip- 
tion of Mosses, Lichens, Fungi, Ferns, and Sea-weeds. 
By Dr. J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Natural Mistery of Man; or 
Popular Chapters on Ethnography. With Index. By 
JOHN KENNEDY, A.M. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Wonders of the Heavens. By 
FREDERICK S. WILLIAMS. With Diagrams. New 
Edition. 12mo. boards, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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and country folks, and who, though earnest in thelr | July 14th. 

piety, have some fellow-feeling with an author whose | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Hovse or BLackwoop.—The publication of the concluding portion of this Ilistory is 
unavoidably deferred for a week. 


THE CRITIC. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

F THE PAPERS read at the Oxford meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, one of the most 
interesting in a philological point of view was one by the Rev. Dr. 
Hrncxs, bearing the somewhat eccentric title,“ On certain Ethno- 
logical Boulders, and their probable origin.” When the title of this 
paper was announced, there was no little speculation as to what was 
the nature of these ‘ ethnological boulders,”—some opining that they 
were real, material boulders, to which Dr. Hincks Rad somehow or 
other contrived to give an ethnological significance. When, how- 
ever, the paper came to be read, it appeared that the boulders 
in question were Indo-European words, which the author had 











. discovered in Assyrian inscriptions, and by which he believed that 


he could trace the migration of the ancestors of the Hellenic, as 
distinguished from the Pelasgic, Greeks from the north of Europe, 
over the Caucasus, and across the Bosphorus. He believed that this 
migration was synchronous with that of the Persians, who came with 
them over the Caucasus, and separated from them afterward. A 
branch of them passed into Syria, and were known to the Egyptians as 
Luthen or Lathen ; and the date of this migration is thus determined. 
It occurred under the 18th Egyptian dynasty. ‘The first word 
which occurred in the inscriptions, which he pronounced to be obvi- 
ously Indo-European, was ligwindinas, the name of an animal in the 
accusative plural. In the inscription on “the great slab or altar” 
found by Mr. Layarv in the N. W. palace at Nimrid, the king 
says that these animals “alive I took captive.” This word 
Dr. Hrycks supposed to correspond to the Acovrssd:is of Classical 
Greek ; but 2!» was a secondary term for “lion ;”—the participle 
of a verb which was itself derived from the primary 4s. We 
should thus have a more ancient form of the above word 2#- 
dis; the « having been probably substituted for sv, as a mode ot 
lengthening the short vowel of the root. The other word which Dr. 
IIrvcxs believed to be Indo-European was J.dsanan, used as a geni- 
tive plural, but certainly not, as was once supposed, the genitive of 
the Semitic word for “tongue;” as this would be lisandti. He 
believed this word to be the ada» of Classical Greek. The termina- 
tion @y is, according to Bopp, derived from a more ancient 4» which 
we have here. The Assyrian 4 was sounded as our a in “ fall” or in 
“father ;” when short it might have the sound of o in “folly,” as 
well as that of a in “fat.” The Assyrian Aranta became in Greek 
"Ogsvens. The omission of the » in the former word takes place 
under the same circumstances as in the latter. The Hel- 
lenes, in course of time, frequently dropped both » and «, 
when they stood alone between two vowels. This happened, 
according to Dr. Hicks, when they were substitutes for an original 
7 pronounced ti. Thus in the third declension the plural nominative 
was originally ++ (eth), from which the genitive so» (ethon) would be 
derived. This final th sometimes became ; and sometimes »; in the 
first person plural, originally ending in «s+ (meth), we have us», and 
dialectically uss. So the adjectival form #:, , corresponds to the 
Sanskrit form in 7, i, the suffix in having been originally ith. The two 
words are thus shown to be what the Germans would call Ur-Griech- 
ische, or, at any rate, closely akin to it. In order to trace its affinities 
further, it seemed good to consider a third word of the same language, 
Kustaspi, the name of a king of Kummukh or Commagene, who is men- 
tioned as paying tribute to Tiglath Pileser II. in company with Rezin of 
Damascus and Menahem of Samaria. It seems like that of the father of 
Darius ; but itis not solike as it at first appears. Wistaspa is in Persian 
of the second declension, and has for its genitive Wistaspahyd; but 
Kustaspi is a nominative of the third declension, and would have for 
its genitive Kustaspinas. It is curious that Herodotus declines the 
name of Hystaspes thus; he makes the genitive ‘teréerses ; but this 
addition of the suffix to a compound of this kind is quite opposed to 
the genius of the Persian and Sanskrit languages. Yet we have it in 
this language both in this proper name and in ligwindinas. The cir- 
cumstance, however, of aspa signifying ‘‘ a horse” in the language of 
this people as well as in Persian; and that of their worshipping the 
sun as the Persians did (the peculiar worship of the sun in Egypt 
during the latter part of the 18th dynasty having been intro- 
duced by them), show a close connection with the Persians, 
from whom they must have parted company not long before their 
ee in Syria. Dr. Hixcks considers them to have been Letto- 
Sclavonians. The three grounds on which he thinks this probable 
are these: 1. This sub-family of the Indo-Europeans joined the 
component elements of compound words without a vowel. So in the 


‘ compound lig-windinas. 2. Wida, in the sense of “ likeness,” is an 


Old Persian word, used precisely as here. 3. The name “ Let” was 
applied to this people by themselves, precisely as to the actual Lith- 
uanians. It signified ‘‘the people.” The Assyrians applied it to 
them, exactly as the Egyptians applied the Semitic term ’Ammu to 
the people in whose language that term signified ‘‘peoples.” ‘These 
considerations are of great interest to philologists, affording, as they 
do, very remarkable testimony as to what may be called the Geology 
of Language. 





O BPETTANIKOS ATHP (The British Star) is now a decided fact, 
for, at the present publishing price, and the large list of subscribers 
already accumulated, it cannot fail to pay. ‘The second number is 
much larger and better got out than the first. The sigma in the 
heading is amended ; the illustrations are good, and the literary con- 
tents good and various. Those who accuse the British Star of 
Russian origin may find some support for their theory in the pre- 
eminence given to the supposed delinquency of Turkey in the matter 
of the Syrian massacres, and in the encouragement of the Italian 
disturbances. To the former subject nearly a quarter of the number 
is devoted, and we can scarcely turn a leaf without coming upon 
something Oi Xgieriaves iv Xugia. The principal leading article on this 
subject is so menacing that we beg to subjoin a quotation from it, to 
show the sort of pabulum offered for the consideration of the 
Hellenes. 

It would be unavailable were we to conceal that the position of the Turkish 
Empire after the Crimean war has by no means changed in the face of Egrope. 
At other times this dynasty moved instinctively or optionally round its axis; 
but nowadays the impulses and reactions of the other European States have 
laid down for her a new orbit round the sun of civilisation, about which Turkey 
and all her elements must revolve, and the slightest deviation would but involve 
it in greater disorders. The rehearsal of an Eastern question, or of a second 
Crimean war, would be fraught with disastrous consequences. The success of 
the latter, if any, is such as to have often urged the Porte to repeat the words 
uttered by Amurat II., after the victory of Varna in 1444, when he exclaimed 
that ‘‘ Two such victories would ruin my kingdom.” The repetition of another 
Eastern question would be followed by a new occupation, no matter by whom 
or for how long; then a commercial crisis, new financial perplexities, new loans, 
new diffidence, new rise in prices, new and unexpected reverses; lastly, that 
wretched gangrene of state, susceptible of no other remedy but surgical opera- 
tion over some of its vital members. 


Our readers will have observed that the clause of the Census 
Bill has been withdrawn, which would have required all house- 
holders, in April 1861, to send in a description of the religion professed 
by each inmate. Had the clause been preserved, it ought certainly, 
in order that everything should be complete, have been carried into 
operation on the first day of the month. What a premium it would 
have offered to worshippers of hypocritical respectability! How 
many hundred thousand persons would on the April day in question 
have been suddenly converted into staunch members of the Established 
Church! How sternly would they have resisted the unrighteous 
imputation that they were in the habit of preferring the nasal twang 
of the seedy-coated Dissenter to the mellifluous accents of the well- 
attired Churchman! After all, we think the Church of England is 
very well rid of these disreputable proselytes—proselytes of the gate 
very much more than of righteousness, Imagine, too, the commotion 
that would have been created in a popular hotel: the waiters rushing 
up and down stairs to get the boots and the religions of their tired 
customers who had arrived late the night before ; and blunderingly 
assigning the buttered toast and religious opinions of some travelling 
Cuapsanp to the respected vicar of a High Church parish. Doubtless 
Bonirace would in many cases have served his customers with creeds 
as well as wines, and on somewhat similar conditions; giving free- 
handed customers, who did not too closely scan his tariff, the benefit 
of belonging to whatever religion he himself thought best, while 
grumblers or economical wayfarers were relegated to his Coventry of 
creeds. Seriously speaking, we think that a great many hard words 
have been very needlessly lavished on those Dissenters who objected to 
a clause which they must have seen at a glance would have stamped the 
prestige of statistical accuracy on figures which could not be otherwise 
than untrue, and which we have little doubt would’ have been adverse 
to themselves. We do not attach much value to the statistics of 
1851, so far as they have been brought to bear upon the various 
creeds of the English nation; but we should have attached infinitely 
less to the returns of 1861, had the obnoxious clause in question been 
preserved, 

National education in Ireland has been a bone of contention for 
long years past, although the moderate men on both sides, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, are quite contented to “let well alone.” We are 
not now going to enter into any controversy on this point, the mere 
mention of which has about the same influence on certain members of 
the Churches of England and Rome asa red rag has upon an ill- 
tempered turkey-cock. Nevertheless we say, let the present system 
of National Education in Ireland remain unchanged untii very much 
better reasons are given fora new régime than those adduced by 
Messrs. Burr and Wutresipe on Tuesday last in the House of Com- 
mons. The “denominational system,” as it is pedantically termed, 
may have its excellences; but we see no reason whatever why it 
should not sanction, as in fact it does under another name in France, 
an educational grant to the Jews, or even to the Mormons, as long as 
they do not infringe the law of bigamy. The present system of the 
National Board has conferred incalculable benefits on Ireland. It 
has given hundreds of thousands of children an admirable education 
at a nominal cost. It has taught young children of the two opposing 
religious sects in Ireland that they might play cricket together 
without seriously risking the salvation of their souls. It has 
softened down the hot enthusiasm of the zealous Protestant 
clergyman and the no less zealous Roman Catholic priest, and 
taught each of them that honest gentlemen might possibly exist ander 
differently-made cassocks. It has, in a word, done a vast amount of 
good, though perhaps not in the pleasantest way, to the extreme 
and, we doubt not, conscientious advocates of the two opposing 
religions. Apropos of advocacy, one of Mr. Wuirestpe’s strongest 
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arguments is, that Archbishop Wuatery maintains that the rules 
which regulate the Educational Board are “‘ capable of various inter- 
pretations, and most imperfect in composition and phraseology.” 
Then, we say, let Archbishop Waarety amend them, as a good 
grammarian, a warm admirer of National education, and a man who 
will scorn to make a quibble prevail. One of the greatest triumphs 
for the advocates of national education should be, that the ARCHBISHOP 
of Armacu, the constant and inveterate opponent of this system of 
education, has at length partially succumbed, and owned that it is 
very much better than none at all. Thisis a great deal to come from 
Archbishop Brresrorp, and, we doubt not, will have due weight 
with those of his clergy who so tenderly watched the bias of their 
diocesan. Into the crambe repetita of the arguments for and against 
national education we decline to enter. Let those persons who wish 
to learn its real weakness and its real strength read the speeches 
of Messrs. Burr and Wurresmpe, and Mr. Carpwett’s triumphant 
rejoinder. 

The most important change which has lately taken place in the 
metropolitan press is the conversion of the Standard into a penny 
evening paper. The proprietors have evidently great confidence 
in the penny, the refusal of the Lords to repeal the duty not- 
withstanding; for they still give eight pages of full size, and 
the quality of the literature certainly betrays no false economy 








in that branch of management. Another noticeable fact in connec- 
tion with cheap literature is the establishment of sundry cheap organs 
specially devoted to certain distinct branches of trade. There is the 
Chemist and Druggist, and the lronmonger, and others; and a curious 
feature about these fliegende bldtter is that their contributors are for 
the most part professional journalists and popular esayists. When we 
know that the principal writer for a Reform Association dated his 
vaticinations from a lunatic asylum, we cease to be surprised at any- 
thing in periodical literature; but the idea of either ‘‘ Young” or 
“Old Grub-street ” undertaking to teach the British tradesman how 
to manage his shop has, at least, the charm of novelty. 
We hope, however, that some of those literary gentle- 
men who are versed in what may be called the romance 
of business will be candid enough with their constituents to 
rub the gilt off the numerous trade swindles which, if report be no 
liar, are held to be “ quite in the way of business.” The eye that 
can detect the smallest flaw in the Constitution ought to be equally 
quick at discovering the sand in the sugar, or he bone-dust in the flour. 

We are requested to announce that Dr. James R. Batiantyye (of 
the College of Benares), the eminent Sanscrit scholar, and candidate 
for the Boden Professorship at Oxford, has received the appointment 
of Librarian at the East India House, vacant through the death of 
Professor H, H. Witson, 
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Life and Speeches of Abraham Lincoln. H. Dayton: New York. 
\ R. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, his biographer informs us, stands 
4 “* six feet four in his stockings,” and has many other qualities 
highly recommendatory of a candidate for the American Presidency. 
He appears to be generally known amongst his countrymen as “ Old 
Uncle Abe” and “ Honest old Abe.” These titles may not savour 
much of the dignity which we denizens of the Old World are in the 
habit of attaching to the position of those who aspire to be the rulers 
of men ; but they are suggestive, if they have any meaning at all, of a 
man who has won the affection of his neighbours, and who, if he be 
elevated to the first place among them, will owe his elevation to cha- 
racteristics of which no one need be ashamed. Indeed, if, as has been 
asserted—and also emphatically denied--“ an honest man” (no matter 
what his height) “is the noblest work of God,” an honest man six 
feet four in his stockings must be a kind of demigod. Saul’s chief re- 
commendation for the Kingship was that he was a head taller than the 
rest of the congregation: so there is a precedent for election on the 
yard-measure principle. But Mr. Lincoln is not only avery tall man, 
and “looked up to” by Judge Kelly, of Pennsylvania, who himself 
stands six feet three, but he is a Republican, and the chief political 
opponent of Mr. Douglas, the Democrat candidate. And it is from 
the speeches which he has from time to time delivered in opposition to 
Mr, Douglas, that we gather some idea of his mental qualifications. 
For this is but a paste-and-scissors biography, as its author frankly con- 
fesses in his preface, published merely for the purpose of promoting the 
success of Mr. Lincoln, after the fashion of “* The Life of Stephen A. 
Douglas,” reviewed a few weeks ago in the Critic. We collect, then, 
from the speeches of Mr. Lincoln, that he has a mind rather of the 
straightforward than of the subtle order; that he rather seizes upon 
great and prominent facts and argues from them to plain conclusions, 
than builds up elegant but fragile theories upon the treacherous basis 
of fanciful speculation ; that he is earnest more than passionate, and 
commanding more than persuasive. Indeed, every one of his speeches 
which we have read bears upon the face of it evidence that he is 
“ Honest old Abe.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s chief recommendation in the eyes of Englishmen will 
be that he is strongly opposed to slavery. Not that he is so much an 
abolitionist as an ultimate-extinctionist ; he has not the burning hatred 
of it which distinguished Clarkson and Wilberforce, Buxton and 
Brougham ; he is no advocate for spending millions of money and 
ruining thousands of his fellow-citizens to free his country from the 
reproach of allowing man to be the chattel of his fellow-man ; he hopes 
to cure this weakness in the constitution of his country by the simple 
process of doing nothing which shall add thereto, and doing every- 
thing which shall prevent its spread ; so that at last, having nothing 
whereon to feed itself, it may die out altogether. Even Mr. Lincoln 
would not marry a coloured lady, or give his daughter to a coloured 
gentleman ; he will not believe that civilisation and Christianity can 
remove the spots from the leopard and change the skin of the Ethio- 
pian ; he sees a radical inferiority in the African race which must ever 
preclude them from being socially and politically the equals of the 
white men; he would not make negroes voters or jurors; he would 
not qualify them to hold office ; he would not permit them intermar- 
riage with white people ; he would allow to them simply the rights of 
*‘ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; ” he holds that the negro is 
not his “equal in many respects, certainly not in colour ;” “but in the 
right to eat the bread without the leave of anybcdy else which 
his own hand earns,” the negro is his “equal, and the 








equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every other man.” 
In fact, it is very likely that Mr. Lincoln, with all his horror 
of slavery, would have declined to sit at table with Mrs. Put- 
nam had he been her fellow-passenger a short time ago in & cer- 
tain vessel belonging to Sir Samuel Cunard. His idea of equality 
of colour is extremely novel and original: we had thought, hitherto, 
that the inferiority of the African was implied not so much from his 
complexion as from his physical, moral, and intellectual endowments ; 
from the fact that Africans as a nation had never distinguished them- 
selves as other nations in leading, controlling, and impressing the 
world ; and from certain olfactory considerations of which it 1s un- 
necessary to treat at any length, According to Mr. Lincoln’s theory 
a fair man, who has become bronzed in the service of his country, 
should incontinently lose caste; a bilious-looking valetudinarian, 
ceteris paribus, isthe superior of an agile Red Indian ; and the faet of 
being born in the tropics, where a dark skin is a wise and beneficent 
provision of the Almighty, in his opinion stamps a man with an irre- 
trievable inferiority. Bee: 

The “ honesty” of “ Old Uncle Abe” is clearly exhibited in his 
speech delivered January 12th, 1848, in the House of Representatives, 
upon the question of the war with Mexico; when he argued that the 
true boundary between Texas and Mexico was the uninhabited country 
between the western bank of the Nueces and the easternjbank of the 
Rio Grande, and that General Taylor was ordered “into the midst of 
a peaceful Mexican settlement purposely to bring on a war.” We 
feel as we read that he here speaks uot as the partisan but as the 
upright man of honour, who prefers that his country should be famous 
rather for justice than for power, for firmness and moderation, than 
for impetuosity and ambition. : 

It has already been stated that Mr. Lincoln is a Republican; he 
began his political life as an “ Old-line Whig ;” but upon the old 
Whig party becoming almost extinct, he joined the ranks of inchoate 
Republicanism. He appears to hold much the same views as Mr. 
Seward, who is perhaps better known in England, and in certain 
portions of the United States is more popular than Mr. Lin- 
coln; but the latter, as was made evident by his nomination at 
the Chicago Convention, is more acceptable throughout the 
Union. 

A dignified procedure is by no means characteristic of English 
elections in general; but Americans out-do us in that respect ; their 
language is a little coarser, and their allusions to a candidate’s 
occupation in early life are more familiar. It is not, therefore, very 
surprising that a gentleman from Ohio should have spoken in this 
wise: **] desire to second the nomination of the man who can split 
rails and maul Democrats, Abraham Lincoln.” Lively as are our 
Outre-manche allies, who (we know) elect their ruler by universal 
suffrage, they would hardly go to the amusing extent of proposin 
“Old Uncle Nap, who can write books on artillery and ma 
Austrians,” or venture to take the liberty of designating him “ Honest 
old Nap.” ‘There are sure to be some who will be anxious to know 
all they can about Mr. Lincoln, and we can fortunately give them a 
good idea, for American biographers are very full in their accounts 
of individuals. If a man have a squint, or a wart upon his nose, 
or a varicose vein, or any kind of blemish, his most attached friend, 
worshipper, and biographer couldn’t find it in his heart to pass over 
it. The reverend gentleman who, for the gratification of his own 
and posterity’s curiosity, so far overcame his grief for a lost friend, 
and the respect he owed to that friend’s infirmities, as to uncover 
Byron’s helpless corpse and peer (more churlish than Peeping Tom) 
at the dead man’s withered extremities, was worthy to have 
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an American. Only from such an one could we expect more detail 
than is vouchsafed by our author. 

We have already said that Mr. Lincoln is six feet four in his stock- 
ings. He was born Feb. 12, 1808, in the county of Hardin, Kentucky. 
At eight years old, after the death of his father, he was removed to 
what is now Spencer county, Indiana, where “ young Lincoln” learnt 
more about the rifle than law or politics.” ‘‘ At the age of twenty-one 
he removed to the State of Illinois. . . . The first year he passed in 
Macon county, in hard labour upon a farm, where he and a fellow- 
labourer . . . in the year 1830 split 3000 rails.” He was captain of a 
company of volunteers in the Black-Hawk war. After the conclusion 
of the war Mr. Lincoln practised surveying. This business being 
ruined by the financial crash of 1837, he directed his attention to the 
study of law, and became very distinguished as an advocate. In his 
youth he was “ the swiftest runner, the best jumper, and the strongest 
wrestler amongst his fellows,” and his manhood has not discredited 
his youth. 

Mr. Lincoln’s frame, we are told, is gaunt and wiry; his arms are 
described as long, and his lower limbs as not disproportioned to his 
body. He walks firmly, but never briskly, with his head inclined 
forward and his hands clasped behind his back. He isn’t fashionable, but 
he is clean, we are happy to say; and though he is careless, he is not a 
sloven. It is supposed that he doesn’t owe anybody a dollar, being 
very cautious in money matters. He loves a good dinner, and he eats 
with the appetite (we don’t know whether it is large or small) which 
goes with a great brain. It is interesting to know that his food is 
plain and nutritious; but we are sorry to learn that he never drinks 
intoxicating liquors—not even a glass of wine. Dean Close will be 
glad to hear that he doesn’t use tobacco at all; he neither ‘“‘ chaws” 
nor smokes, nor, we believe, ‘‘ snuffs;” nobody ever accused him of a 
licentious act, and he never uses profane language; only a friend says 
he was once overheard saying: ‘* They shan’t do it,d—n’em.” His 
bitterest feelings, however, never carry him beyond that. 

We forgot to mention that he is not handsome ; he has dark grey 
eyes ; black hair, thin and wiry; his head sits well on his shoulders, 
but beyond that defies description—perhaps there are too many 
bumps. ‘ His manner before a popular assembly” is apparently very 
like that of Mr. P. Bedford, for ‘* when he desires to make a point” 
he “ produces a shrug of the shoulders and elevation of his eyebrows, 
a depression of his mouth, and a general malformation of countenance 
so comically awkward that it never fails to ‘ bring down the house.’ ” 
If something of this kind were introduced into our House of Com- 
mons, it might relieve the tedium of honourable members. 

Attached to the Life of Mr. Lincoln is a “Sketch of the Life of 
Hannibal Hamlin,” who is the Republican candidate for Vice- 
President. Mr. Hamlin originally belonged to the Democratic party, 
but publicly withdrew from it in 1856. 





Memorials of Thomas Hood. Collected, arranged, and edited by his 
Daughter. With a preface and notes by his Son. Illustrated with 
Copies from his own Sketches. 2 vols. London: Edward Moxon 
and Co, 1860. 

** QSOME PERSONS do not object to sick people,” says Charles 

Lamb; “T candidly confess that I hate them.” Nevertheless 
that kindest of all cynics would have readily admitted that Thomas 

Hood was an exception to the general rule that sick persons are dis- 

agreeable objects, whom every one should avoid if he could. Nearly 

all Hood’s short life was spent in attempting to escape from Death. 

As he himself puts it : 

T’m sick of gruel, and the dietetics ; 

I'm sick of pills, and sicker of emetics ; 

I’m sick of pulses’ tardiness or quickness ; 

I’m sick of blood, its thinness or its thickness ;— 
In short, within a word I’m sick of sickness. 

This life of “long disease” came to an end just when Hood had 
completed his forty-sixth year. Nor did the external circumstances 
of that life tend to alleviate his confirmed ill health. Poverty, or at 
least straitened means, were his portion throughout all his days; but 
with what patience and happy fortitude he bore his lot these volumes 
bear loving testimony. 

Biographies written by near relatives are for the most part objec- 
tionable. The child cannot, and indeed ought not, to be a rigid, or 
sary even an impartial, judge of the father; and panegyrics come 

est from the comparative outsider. In making these remarks we 
are not bringing any charge against the editors of the volume before 
us. ‘True affection is nearly always in good taste; and the fifteen 
years which have passed since the death of Thomas Hood have doubt- 
less allowed time for grief to subside into tender, hallowed recollec- 
tion. The editors of these memorials have for the most part allowed 
their dead father to speak for himself, and contented themselves with 
explaining some of the innumerable allusions in his letters which the 
writer’s peculiar style and lapse of time have now made somewhat 
recondite. ©n the whole, we can scarcely venture to affirm that the 
work is a very interesting one. Never was a life more barren of inci- 
dent than that of Hood; and the endless quips and cranks in his 
letters will after a time, we fancy, pall upon the palate of the most 
inveterate punster. One thing we learn from these volumes, viz., that 
Mrs. Hood was one in ten thousand, and that the husband of such a 
woman could scarcely be considered unfortunate in life. Those of her 
letters which we have in the present work will give the readers a high 
Opinion of her intellectual powers. The failure of a firm at the end of 


the year 1834 involved Hood in pecuniary difficulties, from which he 
never could entirely rescue himself. In 1835 he determined on taking 
up his residence at Coblentz, and he remained abroad until about the 
end of 1839. 

Here is a picture of life in Coblenz : 


Jane in bed, smothered in pillows and blankets, suffering from a terribly 
inflamed eye. In rushes our maid and, without any warning, suddenly enve- 
lopes her head in a baker’s meal-sack hot out of the oven! prescribed as a 
sudorific and the best thing in the world for an inflamed eye by the baker’s 
wife (there’s nothing like leather!) What between the suddenness of the attack 
and her strong sense of the fun of the thing, Jane lay helplessly laughing for 
awhile and heard Gradle coax off the children with “*Coom schiin babie—coom 
schiéne Fannische-—mama kranke!” Encore! I sent a pair of light trousers 
which were spotted with ink to be dyed black; after six weeks they came back 
like a jackdaw, part black, part grey. 1 put my hands in the pockets like an 
Englishman, and they came out like an African’s. I think seriously of giving 
them to a chimney-sweep who goes by here; full-grown, long-nosed, and so 
like the devil I wonder Fanny has never dreamed of him. There were two; 
but the other was stoved to death the other day at our neighbour the general's. 
They lit a fire under him when he was up. Our Dr. B——, who was sent for, 
told me gravely, that he could not revive him, for when he came the man was 
black in the face !” 

I forgot to tell you that when Gradle first proposed the hot flour prescription 
of the baker’s wife, Jane had flattered herself that it was only a little paper bag 
of hot flour; and it was only when she was tucked in that she began to feel 
what acake she was! I wonder what they do for rheumatism! God bless 
you !—Yours ever truly, T. Hoop. 

Hood does not appear to have been very favourably impressed with 
the manners and customs of his Coblenz acquaintances. He com- 
— bitterly that the tradesmen and innkeepers had one tariff for the 

nglish and another for the German gentleman ; and that they were 
not well pleased with the former customer, although they exacted 
from him an extra profit of thirty-three per cent. Here is an Iliad of 
petty woes : 

I will now give you a sketch of our departure from Coblenz. Beautiful as the 
Rhine is, I left its banks without the slightest regret. Coblenz I was parti- 
cularly delighted to turn my back upon, for it was associated with nothing but 
illness, suffering, disgust, and vexation of spirit. I left not a single friend or 
acquaintance with a sigh, I.ieutenant de Franck being at Bromberg since 
October, and everything I had to do with the people, especially at the end, was 
attended by circumstances of a kind almost to disgust one with human nature. 
The history of our last ten days would present only a series of petty robberies, 
just short of open force: lying, dissimulation, treachery, “ malice, hatred, and 
all uncharitableness.” 

First, a shopkeeper took a shilling, or its German equivalent, and swore it 
was only sixpence; then the work-girl stole a handsome book, a recent present 
from London to Fanny ; then came a bill for half-a-year instead of « quarter; 
then our maid grumbled because, as we were going away, our tradespeople no 
longer tipped her ; and then our landlord, knowing our witness was at Bromberg, 
flatly denied a verbal agreement, and wanted to make me repair, &c. As a 
sample of his conscience, he demanded sixteen dollars for whitewashing. I 
sent for a man, who offered to whitewash the whole place for four and a half, 
and the rascal himself took six. He, moreover, conducted himself so that I 
threatened him with a gens d’arme, whereupon he retreated, and vented himself 
by shouting, ‘“‘ Dumme Engliinders! Stupid Englishers!” from the top of his 
own stairs. 

Between our broken German and his broken French it made a tolerable farce. 
Then a civil functionary and his wife condescended to call and beg some of our 
furniture and our stock of wood! In fact, they cheated us to the water’s edge; 
for Jane called to pay a bookseller a door or two from the packet office, and he 
made her pay for a book we had never had. And, finally, Jane only discovered 
yesterday, that at the very last of the packing the maid (not the old thief that 
you saw, but another) had abstracted a new unworn worked collar. This is 
but a sample of the usual style. In short, with cheating and downright 
thieving, I doubt whether we have economised much. At least we might have 
lived in England in the same style (7.e., without carpets and other comforts, 
according to the national custom here) for the same money. 


Nevertheless, Hood was greatly pleased when his poem of ‘* Eugene 
Aram” was published in a German translation. We give a second 
Coblenz adventure : 

We have been once or twice to Lahnstein, a favourite resort here, on the 
river Lahn, where we have obtained the credit of fishing with “a spell,” 
on account of our success when the old native anglers had failed, simply 
because we fished at the top and they at the bottom. They have no notion of 
fly-fishing. The only attempt we ever saw was a captain of Engineers gravely 
fishing in the Moselle with a hackle-fly and a tcorm, at once; but the infancy 
of his art may excuse the tops and bottoms. For the sake of Mrs. Dilke, I must 
relate two adventures at Lahnstein, the first almost as laughable as Mr. L——’s. 
Whilst we were fishing, all of a sudden I missed De Franck, but spied him at 
last up to his neck in the middle of two rocks, between which he had slipped in 
jumping from one to another. He made a strange figure when he came out— 
the best lay figure for a river-god imaginable—for German sporting jackets 
have an infinity of pockets, and there was a separate jet of water from every 
one, as well as from his sleeves, trousers, and each spout of his drowned 
moustachios (N.B. they’re very long). He did not seem much improved, when, 
having gone to the inn, he returned in a suit of the landlord’s, who, though 
twice as tall, was not half so stout. However, we did not care for 
appearances, for we thought nobody would notice him, as it was not a 
holiday, and there was no company. But we were mistaken. The landlord’s 
dog sniffed a robbery, and knowing his master’s clothes again, insisted on strip- 
ping the counterfeit, and was obliged to be pulled off vi et armis. The landlord 
was very much distressed, and made a thousand apologies; and, to do him 
justice, was a very obliging, honest, reasonable fellow, and certainly deserved te 
be paid better than with his own money, out of his own waistcoat pocket, by 
De Franck, as we discovered afterwards. 

In June 1837 Hood quitted Coblenz for Ostend, chiefly that by 
being nearer London he might the more easily carry on that literary 
correspondence whence he derived his viaticum, and also get rid of 
German phlegm, dirt, and dishonesty. Ostend, least romantic of 
towns, is at first a paradise to the valetudinarian traveller ; the sands 
are capital for children; “the green landscapes of Belgium are 
very refreshing after the delusive sordidness of Rhenish Prussia ; 








English, French, and even Flemish, is no slight relief after 
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the detestable German gabble of gutturals; the people are civil, 
good-humoured, obliging, and notoriously favourable to the English, 
&c., &c. But, alas! the tune is soon changed, and it is discovered 
that Ostend is by no means the Paradise it appeared on a cursory 
inspection ; black mud, bad water, and consequent miasma, are more 
talked of than good-humoured faces and green landscapes ; and, finally, 
we are told that Ostend, the height of summer excepted, cannot be 
good for any one, but that for any peculiar complaint or predisposi- 
tion it is one of the very worst that could be selected.” From Ostend 
to Camberwell is Hood’s next move; thence to Regent’s Park ; 
whence our traveller, now worn to a shadow, is to make his final 
flitting to Kensal Green Cemetery, where, we are glad to say, a 
monument worthy him poet now marks his final resting- place. 
We quote the following episode in Hood’s life at Camberwell : 


During his residence at Camberwell, a lady called on my father, who had 
been acquainted with him many years before. He had no very agreeable recol- 
lections of her, chiefly owing to having been annoyed before by her unasked 
obtrusion of her religious opinions upon him. Her call, therefore, was not pro- 
ductive of any very friendly manifestation on his part, and after sitting stiffly, 
and being replied to rather coldly and ceremoniously, she took her leave. The 
same week, however, she wrote him a most unjustifiable attack on his writings 
and religious opinions. She inquired with a kind of grim satisfaction what 
good his ‘“‘ Whims and Oddities” would do his soul? and how he would recall 
his levities in literature upon his death-bed? My father was pretty well used 
to attacks of this sort, but this was really going a little too far, and accordingly 
she received a copy of the following, which he ever after entitled ‘ My Tract.” 

It is well worthy of separate publication with the ‘Ode to Rae Wilson,” in 
any collection of ‘ Really Religious Reading.” 

“MY TRACT. 

“* Mapam,—I have received your pious billet-doux, but have little leisure, 
and less inclination for a religious flirtation, and what (according to our Law 
and Police Reports) is its usual issue—a decidedly serious intrigue. How else, 
indeed, am I to interpret the mysterious ‘* object” of your late visit, which you 
significantly tell me was defeated by your being unintentionally accompanied 
by a friend ?—how answer for her designs on a man’s person who can take 
such liberties with his soul? The presence of a companion could not of course 
stand in the way of your giving me a tract, or a letter, or anything proper for 
a modest woman to offer; but where can be the womanly modesty, or delicacy, 
or decency of a female who intrudes on a man’s private house, and private 
correspondence, and his most private affairs, those of his heart and soul, with 
as much masculine assurance as if she wore Paul Pry’s inexpressibles under her 
petticoats? Perhaps I have to congratulate myself, as Joseph Andrews did on 
the preservation of his virtue from that amorous widow, Lady Booby! But 
whatever impropriety you intended to commit has been providentially frus- 
trated, it appears, by the intrusion of the young lady in question, to whom 
therefore I beg you will present my most grateful and special thanks. I am, as 
you know, a married man, and do not care to forget that character, only that I 
may be able to say afterwards, as you suggest, ‘J have gone astray, but now I 
have learned thy righteous law.’ .. . 

“ And now, Madam, farewell. Your mode of recalling yourself to my memory 
reminds me that your fanatical mother insulted mine in the last days of her 
life (which was marked by every Christian virtue), by the presentation of a 
Tract addressed to Infidels, I remember also that the same heartless woman 
intruded herself, with less reverence than a Mohawk Squaw would have ex- 
hibited, on the chamber of death, and interrupted with her jargon almost my 
very last interview with my dying parent. Such reminiscences warrant some 
severity ; but, if more be wanting, know that my poor sister has been excited 
by a circle of canters like yourself into a religious frenzy, and is at this mo- 
ment in a private madhouse.—I am, Madam, yours with disgust, Tos. Hoop.” 


It is not too much to say that all the important events of Hood’s 
life might be summed up in half a dozen lines. He was born in 1799 ; 
was apprenticed to his uncle as an engraver; became connected with 
the London Magazine in 1821; married in 1824; wrote various 
poems and facetiaw for the ten succeeding years, when the failure of a 
mercantile firm involved him in lifelong difficulties; retired to 
Coblenz in 1835; and died in 1845, having shortly before his death 
received a pension of 100/. from Sir Robert Peel. We quote Hood’s 
last letter to Sir Robert, and the reply of the latter : 


Dear Sir,—We are not to meet in the flesh. Given over by my phy- 
sicians and by myself, I am only kept alive by frequent instalments of mulled 
port wine. In this extremity I feel a comfort, for which I cannot refrain from 
again thanking you, with all the sincerity of a dying man—and, at the same 
time, bidding you a respectful farewell. 

“Thank God, my mind is composed and my reason undisturbed, but my 
race as an author is run. My physical debility finds notonic virtue in a steel pen, 
otherwise I would have written one more paper—a forewarning one—against an 
evil, or the danger of it, arising from a literary movement in which I have had 
some share, a one-sided humanity, opposite to that Catholic Shaksperian sym- 
pathy, which felt with king as well as peasant, and duly estimated the mortal 
temptations of both stations. Certain classes at the poles of society are already 
too far asunder; it should be the duty of our writers to draw them nearer by 
kindly attraction, not to aggravate the existing repulsion, and place a wider 
moral gulf between rich and poor, with hate on the one side, and fear on the 
other. But 1 am too weak for this task, the last I had set myself; it is death 
that stops my pen, you see, and not the pension. 

“God bless you, Sir, and prosper all your measures for the benefit of my be- 
loved country.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your most grateful and obedient 
servant, Tuos. Hoop.” 

This Sir Robert Peel answered in the following note: 

“* DEAR Sir,—I must write one line to express an earnest hope that it will 
please God to restore you to health and strength; and that you may be enabled 
to apply your unimpaired faculties to the inculcation of those just and really 
benevolent doctrines which are shadowed out in the letter you have addressed 
to me.—With my best wishes believe me, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Ropert Peet.” 

_What hopes and fears, what joys and sorrows, were bound up 
within the compass of Hood's short life, are known only to Him who 
knows all things. We only know that Hood was not one who 
indulged in weak complaints against his fortune; and that in the long 
series of letters which principally make up the contents of these 
volumes, scarcely one repining expression is to be found. Like all 
true humorists, Hood was best when pathetic; and the “ Bridge of 








Sighs,” ‘* Song of a Shirt,” ‘* Dream of Eugene Aram,” and others of 
his poems, will live when his quips and cranks, once so provocative of 
laughter, are utterly forgotten. It is greatly to be regretted that Hood 
and his brother-in-law— Arcades ambo—the witty, accomplished John 
Hamilton Reynolds, should have quarrelled irreconcileably ; and 
still more so, that the widow of the latter should, in a manner, have 
perpetuated the quarrel by refusing to allow the editors of these 
volumes access to the letters written by their father to her husband. 
As for the work itself, interesting as it is in many ways, it will give but 
a faint idea of the brilliant wit and pathos of the author of the ‘‘ Song 
of the Shirt.” The last act is about to end: 

Knowing himself to be dying, he called us round him—my mother, my little 
brother, just ten years old, and myself. He gave us his last blessing, tenderly 
and fondly ; and then quietly clasping my mother’s hand, he said: ‘‘ Remember, 
Jane, I forgive all, ail as I hope to be forgiven!” He lay for some time calmly 
and peacefully, but breathing slowly and with difficulty. My mother bending 
over him heard him say faintly, “‘O Lord! say, ‘ Arise, take up thy cross, and 
follow me!’” His last words were, ‘‘ Dying, dying!” as if glad to realise the 
rest implied in them. He then sank into what seemed a deep slumber. 


That seeming slumber was death. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Pen and Pencil Sketches of a Holiday Scamper in Spain. By A. C. 

Anpros. London: Edward Stanford. pp. 163. ; 
Salmon-Fishing in Canada. By a Resident. Edited by Sir J. E. 

AxexanpeR. London: Longmans. pp. 350. 
rMUERE is a free-and-easy, holiday-making dash about Mr. Andros 

which renders his volume far from disagreeable; albeit he is 
not altogether free from that vulgar self-assertion which too often 
marks the conduct of our countrymen when they go abroad, and 
which renders them so unpopular among people who really have 
manners and know the value of them. And here let us remark that, 
although the name of Mr. Andros is Greek, the spirit is thoroughly 
English. Let him that doubts read the reflections with which he 
closes a journey which has compassed all Southern Spain, Seville, 
Granada, and Gibraltar. Ashe drives up Regent-street in a Hansom 
cab, on his way from the station, he exclaims with true Cockney 
enthusiasm : 

Passing down the Strand, and up Regent-street, I contrast the magnificence 
of the shops with the poverty-stricken character of those at Madrid; I draw 
“ odious comparisons ” between the imposing though smoky stateliness of the 
streets with the gimcrack though cheerful appearance of the calles of Barcelona, 
Malaga, and Seville. I compare the well-appointed vehicle in which I am 
riding with that dreadful Spanish equivalent, the Tartana; the neat, hand- 
some omnibuses which rattle past, with the lumbering diligences of Andalusia; 
the sturdy yeoman with his wagon, on his way to Covent-garden, with the 
tawny mule-driver of Catalonia; the stalwart orgie guardsmen with the 
swarthy little carabineros, and the active vigilant police with the ponderous 
guardias civiles. Short as has been my sojourn in, and brief my experience of 
Spain, 1 feel bound to add, that though it certainly has great advantages of 
splendid climate, fine paintings, lovely women, gorgeous Moslem and Gothic 
relics, picturesque scenery, rich historical associations, and mournful traces of 
ancient grandeur; yet when I reflect upon the poverty-stricken nature of the 
country, its ignorance, its tardy advance in civilisation, its bigotry and religious 
intolerance; and when I ruminate over my individual experience of its antedi- 
luvian means of conveyance, the inferior quality of its hotels, the nasty style 
of living, the impassibility of its inhabitants, the bother and worry of the 
passport, quarantine, and customs’ regulations, the vermin, the garlic, the oil, 
and the smells,—I arrive at the conclusion that there is no place like old Eng- 
land for freedom, wealth, cleanliness, and comfort; and, like the historian, 
proudly glorying in my British birthright, I exclaim with downright national 
conceit, ** Thank God! I am an Englishman !” 

There is a freedom about this gentleman's want of manners, and a 
simple candour in confessing it, which almost makes us pardon him. 
He stares Spanish ladies out of countenance, and is then surprised 
that his conduct excites indignation. What does he mean by the 
following anecdote of travel ? 

On taking our seats in a first-class carriage, we are surprised to find that 
by a singular coincidence we form og | the same party who have travelled 
together on the Valencia line. The Spaniards renew their attentions to 
pretty little Concha, as she says she is called. 1 envy her admirers the 
privilege of talking to her, and beg Julio to intimate to the laughing beauty 
that I deplore my inability to repeat the pretty speeches rising to my lips, and 
should, if conversant with Spanish, be only too proud and happy to do homage 
to her charms. This gushing compliment being faithfully interpreted, and 
having received a charming smile in reply, I endeavour to take the little 
witch’s portrait, though labouring under no small disadvantage from the 
oscillation of the carriage. Concha is nevertheless graciously pleased to ap- 
prove of the wretched attempt, and in token of approbation affixes her auto- 
graph, which I here present to the reader. Fatigue soon begins to have its 
effect upon the hitherto merry party, and one by one, we gradually subside into 
slumber; but waking in the dead waste and middle of the night, I discern 
through the dim lamp-light—but a truce to tale-telling and ill-natured 
revelations ! 

Something which would have evidently explained the mystery here 
has evidently been struck out by the good taste of the publishers. A 
superficial but not unamusing book this—full of sins of omission and 
commission, full of flippancy and presumption; and yet we cannot 
make up our minds to be angry with Mr. Andros. With him, as with 
many other travellers, he takes everything strange for new; and every- 
thing that he does not see or does not understand he ignores or denies. 
Yet that is the material out of which nine-tenths of our travellers are 
made. 

The Salmon-Fisher in Canada, whose notes are “edited” by Colonel 
Sir James Alexander, is evidently an ardent sportsman, and the 
perusal of his journal will not only amuse the general reader, but will 
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instruct the Waltonian. He begins by declaring that ‘‘ any one who 
doubts that there is salmon-fishing in Canada is mistaken.” West- 
ward of Quebec there is little beyond the stream called the Jacques 
Cartier and the great lakes, which contain abundance of a fish which 
differs from the true Salmo Salar. It is with the fishing in the Jacques 
Cartier that the Salmon-Fisher begins, 


The beautiful glen through which this river flows is bounded by high, nay 
lofty banks, whose slope affords soil for a great variety of umbrageous forest 
trees; with here and there a tall pine rising above the thick mass of foliage. 
The mountain ash grows in abundance. Part of the rock for twenty or thirty 
yards from the river is interspersed with dwarf trees and shrubs, and along its 
surface innumerable little streamlets of the purest and coldest spring water run 
sparkling from the bank. On one side of the most rapid part, huge cedars 
growing out from the fissures of the rocks fling their grotesque arms far across 
the stream. Nor are floral ornaments wanting in this scene of sylvan wildness 
and beauty; wild flowers are found in great variety and profusion. 

The river is a succession of rapids and pools from the St. Lawrence to the 
fishing ground, which is a distance of nearly nine miles; the fish have conse- 
quently a rough journey, and are often severely hurt in their toilsome voyage; 
but when they reach the lower end of the gorge cut in the rock by the force of 
the water below the bridge, their troubles are only beginning, for there they 
meet a torrent of such magnitude and power as no fish can possibly surmount, 
unless when the water is low. 


The best salmon-fishing in Canada is in ‘about thirty-five magni- 
ficent streams which flow into the Gulf of St. Lawrence from its 
northern shore;” and—hear it, ye anglers !—“ only nine or ten of them 
have ever had a fly thrown upon their unexplored waters.” 


Think of this, ye anglers, who have been all your lives pacing the margin of 
some over-fished river in England!—think of this, ye persevering labourers on 
the well-beaten waters of the Tweed, the Tay, the Esk, the Don, the Spey, the 
Ness, and the Beuly!—think of this, ye tired thrashers of the well-netted 
streams of Erne, Moy, and Shannon !—think that within less than a fortnight’s 
steaming from your hall doors, there are as yet twenty-five virgin rivers in one 
small portion of Canada, and that of the ten which have been tried, they have 
all, with one single exception, been found not only to abound in salmon, but to 
afford ample facilities for taking that noble fish with the rod and the fly. 

I do not mean to say that none of them present difficulties to the fisherman ; 
they would not be pleasant rivers to fish if they did not. They have their sharp 
rapids, their heavy falls, their impassable barriers, their sunken rocks: in many 
of them it will be impossible, until civilisation smooths the paths, to approach 
near enough to the very best casts to fish them; in others, the rough nature of 
the volcanic rocks which hang over their pools, and the impracticable state of the 
forests on their borders, throw obstacles in the way of conveying cots or canoes 
to the best stands, which are all but insurmountable. In many of them a bright 
gravelly-bottomed pool, with a lively stream rippling through its centre, in 
which the fish perpetually disport themselves, is terminated by a rocky anda 
narrow gorge, through which the water rushes roaring, raving, and lashing for 
miles, into which every salmon you hook will use all his energies to throw 
himself, and if he succeeds, you may depend upon it he will not stop till he 
reaches the bank of Newfoundland. In many of them the pine, the beech, the 
alder, and the tamarack grow down to the edge of the water on 
both sides, impeding every throw,—nay, they do worse, they die 
and fall across the stream, making, it is true, in some pools a very pretty 
ripple, to disguise the fly, but enabling the fish to execute the beautiful but 
embarrassing manceuvre of jumping, as soon as he is hooked, into the top 

branches of the nearest tree—an event which has more than once occurred to 
the writer of these pages. Should the accompanying sketch ever meet the eye 
of an old and kind friend in a “cottage” at Toronto, it will remind him of an 
hour in one summer’s evening, in which such an occurrence took place, and 
during which he and I killed five salmon, the smallest of which weighed fifteen 
ounds. In many of them, walls of rock of an immense height rise perpendicu- 
arly from the narrow strip of gravel from whence you have to throw your line, 
and afford the most convenient means which can be well conceived of knocking 
the very best tempered hooks into smash. 


The volume contains a rich fund of advice to anglers purposing to 
pay a visit to Canada; means of travel, best provision against the 
peculiar inconveniences of the country, are carefully pointed out. One 
of the most serious of the latter is a pest to the human species called 
“ the black fly.” 


There were four of our party in one boat, which were too many to permit us 
all to fish in comfort; one therefore volunteered to go on shore and take his 
chance in a deep bay where the trout were rising merrily. We placed him 
on some rocks at the southern extremity of this gloomy inlet; and then 
the Commissioner and myself, accompanied by Mr. W. Price, proceeded 
higher up the great river, killing many trout of various sizes and weights, 
until the shades of evening, added to the gloom of the sverhanging cliffs, 
warned us that it was time to turn homewards in search of shelter and 
of shelter and of rest. As we moved along round each headland we cast our 
eyes into the darkling indentations of the rocks, in search of our friend whom 
we had left behind us. At length we came rather suddenly within a few yards 
of avery dark-visaged gentleman who at the moment was playing a fish; 
whereupon the Commissioner addressed him, congratulating him on his appa- 
rently good sport, and inquiring whether he had seen another fisherman during 
the evening. He was answered by a guffaw from our friend, and not only by a 
guffaw, but by a pretty smart jobation for our having left him so long to be 
eaten alive by flies. The voice was the voice of our friend, but the face was the 
face of a negro in convulsions. To account for which it may be well to state 
that the assault of the black fly is generally sudden and unexpected ; that the 
first indication you have of his presence is the running of a stream of blood over 
some part of your face, which soon hardens there ; and that these assaults being 
renewed ad infinitum, under favourable circumstances, soon renders it difficult 
even for his nearest and dearest female relative to recognise him. The effect 
during the night following a mastication of this sort is dreadful. Every bite 
swells to about the size of a filbert—every bite itches likea burn, and agonises 
like a scald—and if you scratch them it only adds to your anguish—the whole 
head swells, particularly the glandular and cellular parts, behind and under the 
ears, the upper and lower eyelids, so as in many cases to produce utter inability 
tosee. The poison is imbibed and circulated through the whole frame, pro- 
ducing fever, thirst, heat, restlessness, and despondency. Patience, cooling 
medicines, and strict temperance are the only remedies: the best preventives are 
temperance and fly-oil; the latter should be composed of equal portions of castor 
and fine almond or olive oil, strongly scented with essence of pennyroyal and 
Spirits of camphor. This mixture, carried in a soda-water bottle, and frequently 
applied to the exposed parts of the bead and face, will be found in general a 
preventive. Gauntlets which draw over the sleeves of the coat, made of jean or 





some other light and strong material, will be found particularly useful in defen- 
ding the hands and wrists from the cruel attacks of the terrible winged insects, 
who are certainly the greatest drawback to the enjoyment of the sportsman in 
Canada. 

A copious appendix to the volume contains a valuable paper by the 
Rev. W. A. Adamson, D.C.L., on the decrease, restoration, and 
preservation of salmon in Canada, and much important information 
respecting the Canadian fishings, and the laws by which the same are 
governed. Nor can we forbear to notice the numerous illustrations, 
including a large number of more or less comic vignettes, the scraps of 
rhyme, and the specimens of Canadian music with which the volume 
is embellished. There are also some maps of the localities, and 
altogether it isa book to be recommended. Sothat, when our home- 
keeping anglers are tired of the Dee, the Severn, and the Clyde, let 
them remember that there is not only a river in Monmouth, but also 
a river in Macedon, and that ‘‘ there is salmons in both.” 








POETRY. 


Poems. By “L.” Third Series. London: E, T. Whitfield. 


. 155. 

Meek: 'a Poem. By Roperr Srarrorp, M.A. London: Long- 
mans. pp. 94. 

Fresh Hearts that Failed Three Thousand Years Ago; with other 
Things. By the author of ‘‘ The New Priest in Conception Bay.” 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. pp. 121. 

Autumnal Leaves: Elegiac and other Poems. By Mrs. Epwarp 
Tuomas. London: W. Walker and Co. pp. 200. 

The Romance of Brutus the Trojan. By “C.D.” London: Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. pp. 136. 

Lyra Domestica: Christian Songs for Domestic Edification. Trans- 
lated from the “Psaltery and Harp” of C.J. P.Sprirra. By 
Ricuarp Massiz. London: Longmans. pp. 142. 

F THE VERY MISCELLANEOUS “THIRD SERIES” OF 
POEMS BY “L.” present no very remarkable feature for 
blame, neither do they offer much opportunity for praise. Smooth 
versification and commonplace ideas are the leading characteristics of 

such a style, which reels off verses with the same facility that a 

‘“‘ mule” spins yarn in a cotton-mill. The first stanza of a short poem 

called ‘“ ‘The Cloudland” will serve for a specimen of the rest : 


How beautiful is cloudland ! 
With its shadow and its light, 
And its golden hills and valleys, 
And its colouring so bright, 
And its tens of thousand images, 
With fairy, genii, sprite, 
That now from out the clouds descend, 
And now on flowers alight ! 


In another poem, Mrs. Gamp’s favourite ejaculation is poeticised 
under the title of ** The Sea—‘ such is Life:’” 


And such is life ; oh, such is life! 
At times a calm profound, 
Where scarce a rising billow may 
Upon the shores rebound, 
Reflecting in its mirror bright 
All glorious shapes, all forms of light. 


Mr. Stafford’s poem of “ Enoch” is of higher merit and of higher 
aims, The story of the man who was taken by God is followed closely, 
save where Mr. Stafford takes a poetical licence ‘tin making Jared 
die before Enoch’s translation.” Why this should have been taken 
we do not clearly understand ; seeing that the fifth chapter of Genesis 
makes Jared survive his son no less than four hundred and thirty-five 
years. The poem is divided into three parts, ‘‘ The Man,” ‘The 
Saint,” and “The Prophet.” It is composed in a thoughtful and 
poetical spirit, occasionally displaying traits of great beauty and deep 
meditation, ‘Take this tribute to the child-like simplicity of primeval 


times: 
O happy, happy children! ye who feel 
The dawn of morning in your souls and see 
Glimpses of heaven-born radiance, ere ye meet 
The rain and tempest of the coming day— 
© children of the old and primal time, 
Children were ye indeed, for were ye not 
Children of children? Men were children then, 
And bowed before the Father of their spirits 
In humble loving worship, and breathed in 
The life and beauty of created things, 
And childlike hearts begat a childlike race. 
© why not still thus in these latter days ? 
We know not what we are, till we become 
As children, and bow down in awe and love 
Before the Eternal Father of our race; 
Nor Nature know we, her whose ample bosom 
Is stored with infinite wealth for childlike eyes, 
Laboriously watching the live stars, 
Or piercing into sea and earth and air, 
And weaving Life from Death, and conning Law, 
Hid in the glory of a thousand forms ; 
Nor know we kith or kin, norrich or poor, 
Until we seek to know what all can teach, 
And gather pearls, like divers, from the depths 
Of the broad ocean of the human soul! 


The following picture of domestic life among the patriarchs strikes 
us also as being exceedingly well composed : 


Young as the half-cirque of the waxing moon _ 
Not yet full-brimmed with light, was Enoch’s wife, 
Mild as her orb, and trancing as her beams, 

Fresh as the first spring of the milxy dawn ; 

Her raven hair waved o'er her olive brow, 

Plying her delicate threads, or weaving slow 

The simple snowy robes of rich warm fleece. 

Long had she sat to-day, pensive and lorn, 

Resting on shaggy hides of forest bulls 

Felled by the lightning stroke of brawny arms: 
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Around her moved her maidens, ministrant, 
Hushed to low whispers, for they saw her sad, 
And saddened too, feeling her grief their own. 
And many a moment in the tedious hours 
Would run her little firstborn in, and creep 
Upon her knees caressingly and smile, 

Or fondly stroke his mother’s kerchiefed locks 
With stir and pressure of his tiny hand ; 

Her firstborn he, yclept Methusaleh— 
Methusaleh, the longest-lived of men, 

Too early waxing grave, a serious child, 

Still, as the deep pool of a prattling brook. 

At length he sank him down, deep-thoughted, calm, 
Beside his mother, like a dappled fawn 
Couched by the moist face of its moaning dam, 
Mourning her absent mate, by hunters slain. 

It seemed as though the burden of long years, 
The whelming weight of twice five centuries, 
With allthe myriad accidents of life— 

Battles with wrong, and conflicts never done, 
Misfortunes, chances, backslidings, and sins— 
Pressed, as a montain, on his infant soul. 

Nor yet had shone and brightened o’er his way 
God's light, the one sure pledge of happy days. 
Yet sometimes glistening visions filled the space, 
The dark space of the dim unnumbered years, 
And the bright vista glowed with glory then. 


These specimens will serve to show that Mr. Stafford has some real 
title to the name of poet. 

Another poet of the true stamp is the author of ‘“‘ The New Priest 
in Conception Bay,” and we are surprised that after the success of 
that essay the veil of mystery has not been so thrown aside as to 
enable us to congratulate this writer upon his second volume by 
name. He belongs to the Longfellow school, and occasionally rises 
quite to the same level, if not beyond his prototype. The following 
“Rhyme read by Two Lovers” is as touching and graceful a compo- 
sition as we have met with for some time : 

THE NIGHT’S GUEST. 
In the evening, cold and dreary, “Not so far I come unshriven ; 

Knocketh one at hostel-door, Weeping sore I sought release: 


All the way looks dark before To my soul was spoken peace ; 
As the way behind was weary. Pledges twain to me were given.” 


| 
} 
! 
“ ; 2 | 
oe. boon a quiet ? | “Yet forgive me: though thou seekest, 
Fain would rest till early day Weary, nought but welcome rest, 
Far fi vi ked din of riot.” » Take my warning, O my Guest, 
ar rom wie Prove those things whereof thou 
“I have many a quiet chamber, speakest. 


pre pean pemanege - * Art thou of the Holy number ? 

Scented briar and cypress clamber.” Dost thou know the Blessed Lord? 
io * | Canst thou give the Holy Word ? 
“ Quick! O Friend! I may not tarry, | Thou in hallowed bed shalt slumber.” 

I am all with toil forespent: 

And my aching knees are bent 
With the weary weight I carry.” 
Rough-voiced was the Host and surly, 

Yet he spake in softened tone: 

“ Hast a load, and art alone ? 

Go not to thy rest so early.”’ 


I may claim by Holy Mother, 
For the Blood that stained the Tree ; 
And the Word she gave to me 

Is, The Cross: I know no other.” 


“ Now no more I may deny thee; 
Chide me not, mine honoured guest, 
“ Host, I am with travel broken: _ that I kept thee from thy rest ; 
Slumber weigheth on my eyes: Twas the King that bade me try 
Yet I take in courteous wise thee. 
W hat in courteous wise was spoken. “ Waiteth now thy quiet chamber, 
“Lo! the load that doth me cumber, Thou wilt lie in hallowed bed, 
’Tis but this my body’s weight ; Cross's sign above thy head, 
I have borne it far and late ; O’er the wall shall roses clamber.” 
Now I long for restful slumber.” 


“ Yet I give but friendly warning,”’ 
Said the host in softened tone ; 
“Why, then, wilt thou go alone, 

Since thou goest at early morning ?”’ 


“ Host, I go not hence unfriended, 
I have comrades for the way. 
Now no longer bid me stay ; 

Let this longsome day be ended.” 


“Yea! but I have chambers many, 
Meet for many a different guest ; 
One in hallowed bed hath rest, 

One lies down unblest of any.”’ 


“ Thou hast well those pledges taken— 
Be thy slumber calm and sweet, 
Till at early day, thou greet 

Him whose voice shall thee awaken.”’ 


So with courteous word and gesture 
Went the host before his guest: 
Lighted him to place of rest: 

Help’d him doff his soiléd vesture. 


Laid him down in chamber quiet, 
He that came from weary way, 
Resting until early day, 

Far from wicked din of riot. 

Let us respect the outpourings of maternal affection. Mrs. Edward 
Thomas, the mother of the late Captain Edward Harry Thomas, of 
the Leicestershire Militia, is evidently an affectionate, tender-hearted 
woman, qualities which will cover much worse sins than writing 
rather commonplace poetry. The perfections lavished by Mr. Tenny- 
son upon his friend and college-chum Arthur Hallam were but poor 
gifts compared with those which Mrs. Thomas claims for her son. It 
must be admitted that the standard must have been considerably 
above the average to warrant such encomia as these: 

In his own image, God created him, 
And spotless kept him in his birth-hour state ; 


Letting no stain the excellence bedim, 
Which He preserved, for Heaven, immaculate. 


To show how perfect here a man could be, 
Upon the earth he long enough remained ; 
While I made conscious, gracious God, by Thee, 
Not unawares an angel entertained. 
Nothing but the intensity of the affection displayed can atone in our 
eyes for what else would seem little better than blasphemy : 
Would that my hour were come! would I could meet 
My son, my Saviour, and my Judge benign; 
My son! my son! embracing Jesu’s feet, 
Having no sins to own, entreat for mine. 

The author of “The Romance of Brutus” proclaims it to be an 
‘attempt at reviving a Medieval Romance, such as used to delight 
our forefathers.” We can only say that if this attempt is successful, 
our forefathers must have been gentlemen not very difficult to delight. 
Yet, though not great, this poesy hath music in it, and we have cer- 
tainly met with far more uninteresting compositions than this epic cele- 





bration of early British history. The following little picture of 
Rowena and Vortigern will serve for a specimen of the whole gallery : 


A slender flow’ry wreath her temples crowned ; 
Stately her bust, as alabaster fair, 
And o’er the ivory shoulders, al] unbound, 
Waved the thick masses of her golden hair. 
A silver goblet, filled with rosy wine, 

proffered, as she said, or seemed to say, 
“Waes hael, Sir King! ’’—Her pearly smiles combine 
To lend the sparkling juice a brighter ray. 
“ Drinc hael!”’ the Chief returned, the cup he quaffed, 
Thus by her Sire the fitting answer taught ; 
Hengist, who (stern, yet crafty warrior) laughed 
To see the King to Love’s subjection brought, 
And summoned all his fair-haired tribe with speed, 
From Elbe’s broad stream, from Pomeranian strand ; 
O’er many a plain, and many a verdant mead, 
The Saxons gain the mastery, rule the Land. 


“* Lyra Domestica” is a little volume of religious poems, of average 
merit, translated from the German of Dr. Spitta, the chief Pastor at 
Peine, in the principality of Hildersheim. The difficult and not over- 
grateful task of translation has been well performed by Mr. Massie. 





The Song of Solomon. In verse. With an Introduction by a Clergy- 
man of the Established Church, and notes. Second edition. (Partridge 
and Co. 1860. pp. 26.)—The writer of this poetical translation of the Song 
of Solomon has on the whole been tolerably successful; 7. e. his verses are 
much more easy and rhythmical than the majority of similar translations. 
Still we think he might have remembered the adage “let well alone,” 
and reserved his muse for some easier task than the attempting to 
convert into intelligible and musical English verse the vague imagery 
and oriental metaphor of the Song of Solomon. We repeat that, con- 
sidering the difficulty of the task which he has undertaken, the writer 
cannot be said to have altogether failed; howbeit we would very much 
rather read the authorised version than that of the “ Clergyman of the 
Established Church.” 

Portraits of the Home Circuit Bar. By Spero Metiora. (J. Davy.)— 
Whoever the author of this humorous exercitation may be, he is guilty 
of the error of supposing that jokes which may amuse the limited circle 
in which they are understood can be equally successful when published 
to the world. That such a composition should result from a few of the 
unemployed hours of Mr. Briefless, as, seated on the back benches with 
nothing but his empty bag before him, he cons over jokes and conun- 
drums for the amusement of his better-employed seniors at the bar-mess, 
is intelligible enough; but we do not suppose that the world at large cares 
much to know that 

Bland, winning, mild, the graceful Chambers claims 

A lofty niche in these poetic aims ; 

The base seducer, the lone suff’ring maid, 

Meets with his scorn, with his benignant aid. 
It would certainly be more satisfactory to know that the “ benignant 
aid” of this “graceful” personage is not extended to both classes indis- 
criminately. The admirers of Mr. Hawkins, however, will be pleased 
to know that 

Lo! stands a Hawkins, whose intrepid mien 

Repels the shafts of his opponent’s spleen ; 

His firm-set features throw an arrowy gleam, 

Sharp, angular, with edge and point they teem; 

Through that smooth, tender skin of high-bred hue 

The crimson blood scarce blushes into view; 

Quick, clever, earnest, persevering, he 

Excels in verdicts, doubly earns his fee. 
Let us assure “Spero Meliora” that, whilst we adopt his motto and 
hope better things of him, we expect that he will keep all such lucubra- 
tions for the future to add to the amusements of “grand day.” 

We have also received: Part XII. of The Siege of Candia. By R. 
Harris. (Darton and Co.) 








RELIGION. 


Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, embracing the latest results of 
criticism. By Davip Browy, D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church 
College, Aberdeen. (Glasgow: William Collins. 1860. pp. 162.)—The 
special object of this carefully-compiled little volume is to enable the 
English reader to become familiar with the results of criticism, ancient 
and modern, bearing on the Epistle to the Romans, without troubling 
himself with the Greek text. So far as a somewhat cursory examination 
will allow us to decide, we have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Brown 
has been most successful in dealing with the vast mass of commentaries 
which presented themselves to his hand, and has rejected and retained 
with no small discrimination. With many original notes of his own, he 
gives his readers the pith of the annotations of Alford, Bloomfield, 
Jowett, Chalmers, &c., so far as they relate to the Epistle to the Romans, 

The Religious Tendencies of the Age. (Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1860. pp. 
320.)—This little volume is remarkable throughout for the general fair- 
ness of its tone; which admission in itself, when we remember that these 
pages treat of the various religious parties of the day, ought to be con- 
sidered no small praise. High Church, Low Church, and Broad Church 
are all in turns reviewed by the wricer, and all, we think, treated with 
justice, if not with mercy. Of the Church of Rome the author remarks: 

The Church of Rome is now, as it has ever been, the leading fact of Europe. 
While the human mind retains its present characteristics; while the light of 
revelation shines with its present dimness and uncertainty, that Church will 
continue to fascinate. I know no sign of vitality which it does not present. 
Its missions radiate over the world; it counts among its supporters writers and 
preachers of the most transcendent genius; it never was more free from internal 
dissensions and controversies ; it never enunciated its distinctive doctrines more 
plainly and unequivocally. It would be difficult to point within the last cen- 
tury to any man of genius* who has abandoned it for another Church, or to any 
Anglican excelling some of those who have recently embraced its tenets and 
assumed its orders. 








* Except Dean Kirwan, who, though now almost forgotten, seems to have been 
one of the very greatest preachers of modern times. 
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It is, indeed, but a sorry bargain to get an Achilli in return for a New- 
man, which we are afraid is but a normal type of the exchanges that have 
for some time past been made between the Churches of England and 
Rome. There is much in this little volume that deserves attentive con- 
sideration ; and the more so that the clear, logical arguments of the writer 
are seldom or never weakened by unfairness or partisanship. 

Ponticulus Latinus. The History of Rome to the Destruction of Carthage, 
arranged for translation into Latin. [To accompany “Pontes Classici,” 
No. 1.] By the Rev. Joun Day Cots, D.D., Head Master of Broms- 
grove School.—A companion volume to “Pons Classicus,” No. L, which 
we have previously noticed. 

We have also received: Sermons by John Angell James. Edited by his 
Son. Vol. III. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)——A Second Edition of 
The Divine Life in Man. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. (Ward and Co.) 
The Service at South-place Chapel, Finsbury. Conducted by Francis 
‘W. Newman. (G. Mainwaring.)——Siz Sermons on the Holy Communion. 

By the Rev. H. Swabey, M.A. (W. Skeffington.)——Christian Finance ; 
or, the Church’s Exchequer Augmented. By J. Talbot Tyler. (Ward and 
‘Co.)——A Layman’s Plea for Prayer (Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt.) 
——aA fresh packet of Howe’s Stories for Sunday Scholars. (Wertheim). 
—Short Service for the Sick Room. (Wertheim).—A compilation from 
the Prayer-book.——The Opening of the Seven Seals. By Zaphnath 
‘Paaneah. (Holyoake and Co.)——The Bulwark, No. CIX.— The 
Assent and Consent. What does it Imply and Involve? What is my Position ? 
What is my Duty? By an Irish Clergyman. (Seeley and Co.)——A 
second edition of Household Prayers. By A Member of the Church of 
England. (Bell and Daldy.)——Phinehas; or, Scripture Paramount, 
«(Partridge and Co.) 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


Geschichte der Deutschen National-Literatur. Von A.F.C. Virmar,. 
2 vols. Marburg: Elwert. 


‘HE GERMANS have many works giving a history of their lite- 
rature, or of portions thereof; but the author of these volumes 
has been the first to furnish a popular record of his country’s literature 
‘deserving the highest commendation. The field is much more exten- 
-sive than is usually supposed, for the Germans claim to have had a 
literature almost from the very dawn of their intercourse with the 
Romans. They claim still more: they maintain that they alone of all 
nations have had in literature two classical periods; the first in the 
tenth, and the other at the end of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth. As they farther claim to be the second 
poetic people ‘after the Greeks, this implies a quantity no less than 
uality of poetic production little suspected. Vilmar’s survey of 
erman literature extends from the earliest times to the death of 
Goethe. With Goethe is supposed to close the second classical period. 
Since then among the Germans, as among ourselves since the death 
of Scott, chaos and exhaustion have reigned. 

Perhaps the Germans demand rather too much when they ask us to 
admit that theirs is the central literature of the modern world; that 
there are only two universal literatures, the Greek being one, and the 
German the other—the one notable for its perfection of form, the other 
for its boundless and manifold fruitfulness, But as Germany was in 
the Middle Ages the great political power, with Italy for 
a battle-ground, its literature secured for a season the same empire as 
the Church. Germany resisted Christianity long, then embraced it 
heartily, becoming the more a champion the more it had been a foe. 
German enthusiasm at the time of the Crusades was not the noisiest, 
but it was the profoundest. Now if we allow that the Germans alone 
in the Middle Ages took in the whole meaning of the Christian idea, 
while holding fast to some of the grandest of their heathen traditions, 
we may see the sources of a stupendous and altogether original lite- 
rary development impossible to the rest of Europe. Germany had 
the enormous advantage of possessing from the remotest period essen- 
tially the same language. The continuity of national existence was 
thus never interrupted—the chain of national memory never broken. 

As the conqueror and the heir of Rome, Germany could, 
without exaggeration, treasure epic tales in its heart of its own 
prowess. Hence the peculiarly epic character of German literature 

before it became a written, an artistic literature. With admirable 
delicacy, beauty, and skill has Vilmar traced this epic element. Are 
we, however, to grant, as he would persuade us, that, except the 
Iliad, the Nibelungenlied and the Song of Gudrun, no heroic poems 
of the divinest class have ever been written? Vilmar confesses that 
all poetry grows from the deep bosom of the people. But is not 
this to confess that it grows from the deeper bosom of humanity ? 
Take the debate about Reynard the Fox and that about the Knights 
of the Round Table. Will not the discussion be carried on for ever 
respecting the native country of Friend Reynard and of the Arthur ro- 
mances? Is not their native country the human heart, coloured and in- 
flamed by Oriental phantasy? Suppose that Vilmar proves tous that Rey- 
nard is Reginhart—means the prudent counsellor, the cunning adviser, 
and that the French form of the word banished the old French name of 
the fox—goupil—this would show nothing, except in so far as the word 
is concerned. 

Perhaps all fables, even if they rise to an epic majesty, have 
an Oriental origin, and races, Celtic, Sclavonic, Germanic, had 
herein equally their Oriental inheritance. If German literature suc- 
ceeded in proving that it alone, among modern literatures, had things 
comparable to the Iliad and of a like nature, we question whether it 
could claim the foremost rank for aught else. Next to epic poetry, the 
Germans dream that they are unrivalled in lyrical poetry. But their 





lyrical poetry wants the essential pith of all true lyrical poetry— 
burning passion. In this respect the lyrical poetry of England and 
Spain asserts far more regal and legitimate claims. As an artistic 
literature in any domain we deem German literature a complete 
failure. The greatest artist the Germans have had, Goethe, was yet 
far from being a finished artist. For the suppression of spontaneous- 
ness and the elaboration of form do not by themselves constitute the 
artist. Shakespeare was just as much before Goethe in art as he 
was before him in genius—and that is saying much. The 
Germans have not a single drama, at once a product of genius 
and of art. In eloquence, as an artistic phenomenon and utterance, 
the Germans can boast of nothing. And they have not a 
single classical history such as Hume’s or Gibbon’s, though they 
have many most valuable historical works. 

That as a vast, chaotic literature the German literature is 
infinitely opulent, we grant as heartily as Vilmar asserts. But 
when he talks of two classical periods in German literature, 
may it not be asked whether there has even been one? The 
first, as the outburst of popular emotion, could scarcely be deno- 
minated classical; and the second was too aflectedly classical to 
be really so. Yet, allowing that both were classical, may it not be 
_— that the French and Spanish literatures had two classical periods 
ikewise ? Had not the Spaniards a literature springing from their 
contact and wars with the Moors? And had not they a literature of 
a totally different kind in which Cervantes and Calderon are the 
culminating names? If, moreover, we are to hear so much about the 
Nibelungenlied, the Song of Gudrun, and the rest, why should the 
stupendous epical figure of the Cid be forgotten? Accepting Vilmar’s 
mode of estimating and of designating, had not the French a first 
classical period in the atmosphere wherein the Troubadours moved, 
and a second classical period extending from the birth of Montaigne 
to the death of Voltaire ? 

It would cost very small ingenuity to demonstrate that Eng- 
land has had five classical periods—the first purely English, repre- 
sented by King Alfred; the second modified by Norman in- 
fluences, represented by Chaucer; the third fashioned by mani- 
fold influences, and represented by Shakespeare; the fourth, the 
oflspring of philosophy, of science, of intercourse with France, 
represented by Pope; the fifth generated by two very opposite 
potencies, the Middle Ages and the French Revolution, and 
represented by Scott. The reign of Dickens the sentimental and of 
Thackeray the cynical we are scarcely inclined to celebrate as a sixth 
classical period. How fatally, however, may these formal pedantic 
divisions deceive us! Some men are of their age, some appertain to 
an age which has not yet come, some to an age long past. Jeremy 
Taylor was intensely, overflowingly, a Shakespearian writer; and 
Milton was divided between bygone centuries and centuries which 
had yet to be. We suspect that Vilmar will be compelled to confess 
that his parade of periods, though a convenience for the student, is 
a parade, and nothing more. 

It is in the by-ways, and not in the highways, that German 
literature is really attractive, suggestive, enriching. ‘The less that 
is said about classicality the better. Three things Germany can 
honestly boast of: its stupendous philosophy, its divine sympathy 
with the mysterious in minute as well as in infinite forms ; 
and its wise, comprehensive, and genial interpretation of the 
past. What we ask from Germany is, not to offer us perfect 
works—accomplished models; the Germans are simply ridiculous 
—louts as they are—in comparing themselves with the Greeks. But 
when we wish to escape through poetry and mystery alike into the 
sublime region of thoughts which cannot be uttered, when we yearn 
to abandon for a season our pitiful sectarianisms and wretched environ- 
ments, when we pray and burn to be through life in brotherhood with 
the smallest thing that lives, instinctively we rush into the vast bewil- 
dering paradise of German literature. No nation can judge itself’; 
least of all, perhaps, the Germans. They were for a season, after the 
Romans, the first people in the world. ‘Twice were they foremost on 
the political scene. But since the Middle Ages, with the exception of 
the Reformation, they have sunk into insignificance and contempt. 
They are at this moment the most craven, selfish, and despicable 

people in Europe. It is natural enough, then, that they should babble 
a little too tiresomely about the time when they were really a colossal 
and conquering nation. Poor Germans! Let us pity them; and, 
owing them so much, let us sacrifice much to them ; let us sacrifice 
everything except the truth. But the truth is, that ours is a greater 
literature than theirs. What are all their poets when brought face to 
face with the one sublime and solitary Shakespeare? And Bacon’s 
prose outweighs all their prose writers, including even Luther. — 

While, however, the Germans make far too much of their older litera- 
ture, we make far too little of ours. And we would rather havea history 
of German literature written in Vilmar’s spirit, than with the pedantic 
coldness of a professing impartiality. In impartiality we do not believe ; 
it is an imposture. One exaggeration must correct another exagge- 
ration; but exaggeration there must always be. Vilmar has written a 
eulogium, and not a history, and we blame him not. A history of 
literature can at the best be little more than a book of reference. To 
him who is unacquainted with the literature what can it tell? To 
him who is acquainted with it what can it communicate? All history 
is an arbitrary bringing together of things which have no natural rela- 
tion. Therefore we have more than once proposed that history should 
be abolished, and that there should never be ought but the record of 
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individualities. In literature is’ not this indispensable? The most 
original, by being the least. original of men, was Shakespeare. He 
invented by never trying to invent. The ancient and the foreign litera- 
tures, poured into the bosom of England at his hour of intensest 
action, were his supreme nourishment. And the results in a man who 
was thus content to forget himself were miracles. We thank the good 
Vilmar for giving us a good book. But when he honours us with 
another edition, let him be quite as patriotic as now, without being 
quite so exclusive. And if the Germans urge us to believe in the 
achievements of their ancestors, let them not stand as dismal dastards 
between a cunning Emperor of the French and a canting Emperor of 
the Russians. Atticus. 
A Dictionary of the English Language. By J. E. Worcester, LL.D. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. Boston, U.S.: Hickling, 

Swan, and Brewer. 

HIRTY-ONE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE for a complete 
English Dictionary ! Surely the literary millennium has arrived. 
There can no longer be any excuse for candidates at the Civil Service 
Examinations; any one of them, at the price we have mentioned, 
can become as well acquainted at least as his examiners with 
all that is known of the etymology of about 104,000 words; 
and certainly that ought to be enough to render him quite 
safe so far. And let him not suppose that he will be led by 
Dr. Worcester, though an American, into the snare of spelling 
traveller with one “1.” Weare happy to be able to congratulate Dr. 
Worcester upon having escaped that stumbling-block. We wish he 
had carried his independence a little further, and boldly spelt neigh- 
bour and other words of that class with the “u,” to which they have 
so long been accustomed. It is true that there is a great deal to be 
said—as there always is, if you only know how to say it—on the other 
side. Uniformity, no doubt, is a great thing in orthography as well as 
in military movements, but unfortunately there are no articles of war 
and no regular drill to constrain men in matters orthographical ; so 
that the best thing you can do is to to conform to general usage ; 
and in England, at any rate, public opinion is in favour of the 
“u.” However, we do not suppose that the rigour even of Civil 
Service Examiners would be pushed so far as to pluck a renegade 
candidate who felt disposed, in so small a matter as this, 
to Americanise. On some other disputed points, such as 
the retention or omission of the “e” in the formation of 
compounds,’ whereof one part is a word ending in ‘‘e” and the 
other the suffix ‘able,” we do not think Dr. Worcester makes any 
remark. We perceive, however, that he invariably omits the *e ” 
when the pronunciation, he thinks, cannot suffer thereby. For instance, 
he gives debatable, but manageable. In this we are not inclined to 
follow him, though his method, we should say from observation, is now 
too often adopted. We are happy, also, to find our old friends nitre, 
centre, saltpetre, theatre, &c., have not had their tails tampered with, 
notwithstanding the attempt which has been made by certain persons 
in our own University of Cambridge to introduce the caitiff word 
center; but then those persons, we believe, were mathematicians. 
Metre and meter are very different things. Indeed, the absence of 
crotchets, fancies, dogmas, and nonsense is not the least recom- 
mendation of this dictionary. 

The orthoepy is characterised by the same sound sense. When a 
word is differently pronounced, according to different authorities, the 
prevailing pronunciation of our day is assigned to it first, and then in 
a parenthesis all the varieties are given, followed, by way of voucher, 
by the first letter or letters of the names of some of our great English 
orthoepists — Sheridan, Walker, Perry, Jones, Enfield, Fulton, 
Knight, Jameson, Knowles, Smart, Reid, Craig, Wright, and others ; 
and sometimes of the American lexicographer, Dr. Noah Webster. 
We do not remember to have seen this elsewhere. The etymological 
portion shows stupendous industry and research ; and we feel sure 
that Dean Trench could not now with justice repeat, what he 
once, to the dishonour of English lexicography, affirmed, 
that ‘“Richardson’s Dictionary is the only English one in 
which etymology assumes the dignity of a science.” Dr. Worcester 
has paid vast attention to this subject, and has supported his etymo- 
logical views by copious quotations from the tees of Dean Trench 
himself, from Richardson, from Notes and Queries, and from other 
authorities. Of the Definitions, important above all as they are, it is 
very difficult to speak with confidence. For, if any man supposes 
that we have examined every one of the 104,000 words in the Dic- 
tionary, traced them to their first origin in the Arabic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Breton, Chaldee, Danish, Frisian, Icelandic, Norman, Sanscrit, 
Slavonic, and half a hundred other tongues, satisfied our mind as to 
the first meaning, and then compared Dr. Worcester’s with it, that 
man must have sufficient faith to remove a whole chain of mountains. 
Why, the mere cutting of the leaves is a day’s work, and it is only by 
selecting here a word, and there a word, that we can hope to get 
through the huge volume at all, with much labour and travail. It is, 
therefore, quite clear that we may have passed over a great many 
good definitions without seeing them, and on the other hand we may 
have overlooked a great many which deserve censure. We can only say 
that, upon comparison with those of Richardson and Webster, W orcester’s 
definitions do not at all suffer. As might be supposed, in one case we pre- 
fer the definition of Richardson, in another of Webster, in another of 
Worcester; and not unfrequently Worcester’s definitions are almost 
identical with Webster’s, a fact which will create no surprise when we 








remember that the “‘ Abridged Edition of Webster” was edited by 
Worcester. In one respect Richardson is far the best of the three, 
we mean in philosophical arrangement: he gives, first of all, 
the meaning which flows naturally from the derivation of 
a word, and afterwards the others which have grown from 
it; whereas Webster and Worcester do not appear to have 
paid attention to this in our opinion very important point. 
Take, for instance, ‘‘ heresy :” Richardson, bearing in mind its Greek 
origin, explains it first of all as “an opinion taken,” and then “an 
opinion taken in opposition to established religion,” &c., which, if not 
quite correct, is certainly nearer the mark than Webster’s “ funda- 
mental error in religion” or Worcester’s ‘religious opinion or 
system not deemed orthodox;”’ and Worcester’s is better than 
Webster’s; but then Worcester has a peculiar appendage to 
very many of his definitions, viz., a collection of synonyms, or words 
approximately synonymous with that treated of: in this respect 
he is superior to both Richardson and Webster, and far 
more useful to the careful writer, who is anxious to avoid tauto- 
logy and to clothe all his ideas in exactly-fitting dresses. Quotations 
are the next subject upon which we should like to say a few words, 
Passages are quoted for two reasons; to show that a certain word is. 
used by a certain author, and to prove that it has a particular mean- 
ing, and the proof of this is clearly incomplete unless in the passage 
cited the word must have that particular meaning. Now we have 
observed that Richardson, Webster, and Worcester all lose 
sight of this fact, and cumber their columns with quotation after quota- 
tion in which it is by no means necessary that the word they are treat- 
ing should have the meaning they assign to it. Dr. Worcester quotes, 
under the word “ thorp,” 


By thirty hills I hurry down 
Or slip among the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half-a-hundred bridges ; 


where it is evident that the word might have no end of meanings 
besides ‘‘a little village.” If he merely wished to show that the 
word is used by respectable authorities, it would have been enough to 
refer the student, not to Fairefax (as he has done), but to Fairefax’s 
‘“‘ Godfrey of Boulogne,” book xii., § 32, and to Tennyson’s 
“ Brook ;” but if his object were to show the signification, he should 
have sought his quotation elsewhere, There is more reason for 
Richardson’s multitudinous quotations, because he does not often 
trouble himself to define more than one of a class of words all 
branching from the same root, and leaves the intelligent user of his 
Dictionary to gather the meaning of the others for himself, by a com- 
parison of the various passages in which it occurs. Richardson, 
moreover, nearly always gives the numerical reference—a great advan- 
tage ; for it is often worth while, especially in poems, dramas, or 
conversations, to know who is the character using a certain expression. 
For example, if you look for fract in Worcester, you find Shake- 
speare given absolutely as the authority, whereas the only penta with 
which we are acquainted where it occurs is ‘‘ Henry Y.,” act il, 
scene l, 
His heart is fracted and corroborate, 

uttered by the mouth of that distinguished literary worthy, Ancient 
Pistol. We are aware that we shall offend the notions of Dean 
Trench and many others by what we have said touching the 
omission of quotations, and therefore we speak with some difli- 
dence; for it will be urged, of course, that it is satisfactory to 
see the passage with your own eyes: to which we answer that, 
in our opinion, the majority of those who consult a dictionary 
are quite ready to take the lexicographer’s word, and that the few 
who are not would hardly be content with an isolated sentence, but 
would wish to refer to the book from which it came, to see whether the 
author were speaking in his own person or were representing a parti- 
cular character using particular expressions. Atany rate, the nume- 
rical references should never be omitted, as they almost invariably are 
both in Worcester and also in Webster, whose quotations are 
very few and far between. We have now a very pleasant task to per- 
form. Amongst the twenty-four thousand words, by which number, 
if we are correctly informed, those in Worcester exceed those in 
Webster, there are many, scarce one of which Dean Trench, in his 
‘‘ Deficiencies of our English Dictionaries,” professed himself able to 
find in any dictionary; and of them we beg to enumerate the follow- 
ing: spagyrical, mulierosity, subsannution, coaxation, delinition, medioxu- 
mous, mirificent, palmiferous: brangle, druggerman, palliard, mazer, 
grimsir, jackstraw, lurry, privado, umstroke, snudge, curmudgeon, pinch- 
penny, penifather (spelt in Worcester pennyfather), aloofness, 
nasuteness, fumishness, conculcation, quadripartition, saymaster (not 
sayman), kezy (spelt kecksy, in which form it appears also in 

ebster), jilchy, spendthrifty, speciosity, sordidity, maleficence, san- 
guinolency, fashionist, gingerly, gingerness ; wormling, loveling, dwarf- 
ling ; eldern, silvern, and tinnen, pickpenny and turn-tippet : pyramis for 
pyramid ; vivacity in the sense of longevity ; temperament in the sense 
of compromise; negose, negotious, and negotiousness ; common-sense, 
accompanied by not a very useful quotation from the Dean himself; 
goodnature, with an explanatory quotation from Dryden; together 
with several others which a pain in the back compels us to omit : still 
we hope we have gone far enough to prove that Worcester 1s in 
this respect a marvellous improvement upon all preceding Dictionaries. 
As Dr. Worcester, however, modestly observes in his prefuce, ‘‘ No 
amount of labour, research, and care can render such a work free from 
errors and defects,” and we should therefore feel that we were laying 
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ourselves open to a well-founded charge of trying to gain credit for 


more knowledge than we possess by the easy process of paltry fault- 
finding, were it not that it is our duty to mention words which to our 
knowledge have been omitted, that our readers may judge for them- 
‘selves whether they ought to have a place in this Dicsiouey. Ve 
few, if any, are to be found in any other single work wit 
which we are acquainted, and for our own part we do not think 
their absence, in most cases, is much to be regretted. Dean Trench 
therefore will be grieved to learn that we could not, after diligent 
search, find ludibundness, tseptemfluous, topime, +kumbiz, tardelio, 
temulus, ttrez, tfarfalla ; awkness, ajterwitted, hispidity, flowretry, 
prowlery, brimly ; buildress, captainess, flatteress, intrudress, soverain- 
tess ; chasteling, setling, niceling, freshling (used by Sydney Walker) ; 
yarnen, stonen ; getnothing, swillbowl ; the obsolete plurals +centones, 
*thisontes ; opal-coloured ; golden- fingered: and we humbly submit that 
the words we have marked with a t would be out of place in an 
English Dictionary. With respect to compounds we are of opinion 
that it is not necessary to register more than are sufficient to 
exemplify the laws of English composition, together with such as, 
though formed contrary to analogy, are used by good authors. Of 
course we are speaking of obvious compounds, which any writer is at 
liberty to form at pleasure; all compounds in which there is a fusion 
of elements rendering analysis at first sight difficult, should un- 
doubtedly be registered. Gerald Massey writes : 
Snow-white, snow-soft, snow-silently, 
Our darling bud up-curled, 
(Our Wee White Rose); 
but it will not therefore be contended that snow-soft, snow-silently 
ought to be found in Worcester. We may say the same of Mil- 
man’s ensepulchre; Hood's fly-bird for fly-catcher; Philip James 
Bailey's unhomed ; Alexander Smith’s unlash’d eye of God; Tenny- 
‘son's 
She to me 
Was proxy-wedded with a bootless calf ; 
dislink, disyoke, fleckless, disprinced, refather'd, encarnalize, and many 
others; for their meaning is plain to all, and, besides, their inventors are 
as yet too modern to issue from their mint an undisputed coinage. And 
he who, innocent of Greek, would look for Mrs. Browning’s @nomel 
in an English Dictionary, would probably seek in the same manner to 
ease his mind as to the properties of antigropelous boots, enuka shirts, 
kamptulicons, and pantametallurgicons, and would very properly seek in 
vain. Lexicographers who refuse to countenance a fantastic hankering 
after Grecisms and Latinisms deserve well of an Anglo-Saxon race. 
It may be doubted, however, whether concupy should be excluded, 
though it is used only by Thersites in ‘Troil. and Cress,” act v. sc. 2; 
or roundure, which is put into the mouth of a king: 
’Tis not the roundure of your old-faced walls 
Can hide you.—King John, act ii. se. 1. 
For we agree with Dr. Worcester in thinking that all words found 
in Shakespeare, whether obsolete or not, should be admitted. In the 
case of living poets it is almost impossible that their inventions, distor- 
tions, and eccentricities should find their way into cotemporary lexicons, 
so that we were not surprised that Dr. Worcester had paid no atten- 
tion to the fact of Bulwer, in his ‘‘ Eva,” having written 
My heart shall haven in thy truth, 
and 
The mind a razed, defeatured scroll ;— 
of Tennyson, in his “‘ Princess,” having used wan as a noun substan- 
tive, frequence (as frequency is used by Ben Jonson and others) in the 
usual sense of the Latin frequentia, adit as anything but a mining term ; 
—of Alexander Smith’s having talked of — 
The pants [not trousers] and trembles of a line, 
and of 


Ancient woods 
In the calm evening cawed by clouds of rooks ;— 


of W.S. Landor having presented mankind with ‘ hoarsen’d reed” 
and ‘ hided vessels,” where hided has the meaning neither of hidden nor 
whipped ;—and of Philip James Bailey having adopted spheral from the 
{not the best) Latin of Macrobius. The only plan we can think of 
whereby a lexicographer could make himself acquainted with words 
day by day new-forged or recalled from oblivion, is that all poets, 
tailors, drapers, hatters, bootmakers, and others engaged in the occu- 
pation of inventing terms, changing adjectives into substantives, 
turning neuter verbs into active or making active do duty for neuter, 
or in any way tampering with the national language, should be forced, 
under a heavy penalty, to forward a faithful copy of their production, 
with an explanation—and an apology whenever they have taken a 
reat liberty—to the Librarian of the British Museum, by him to be 
ept in safe custody for the inspection of lexicographers. 

ost people, particularly ladies, have a pet word which they 
can’t find in any dictionary; we have bate “ goffering ” 
a as a test of the value of one, and great was the 
indignation manifested when the unhappy term was non inventus. 
We had better at once relieve the mind of any fair reader by briefly 
stating that it is not in Worcester, but it is to be found in Jamie- 
son’s Scottish Dictionary: it is derived from goffer=to pucker, fr. 
‘the French gauffrer. In looking for a word it should be remembered 
that orthography varies : therefore, let not the hasty looker conclude 
that a word is absent from Worcester because he does not find it 
in the form to which he has been accustomed: for instance, he will 
not find feere (though it is so spelled in Collier's notorious ‘“ 1632 
Folio,” Pericles, act i., sc. 1), but will both fere and Pheer: and if 





with all his diligence he fail to discover “ kuidui,” let him turn to koodoo, 
and he will see a description of the animal and a portrait too; for a 
novel feature in Worcester is the introduction of an occasional 
illustration in connection with the subjects of zoology, ornithology, 
mechanics, architecture, &c., the woodcuts amounting in the a - 
gate to (we believe) a thousand. From what we have said it will be 
gathered that there are many technical terms in the Dictionary ; these 
are sometimes handled at a length and with a minuteness which we 
fear will excite the ire of Dean Trench, who considers such matter 
redundant. When, however, we consider how arts and science have 
Pewee amongst us, until there is scarcely a book even of the 
ightest kind of literature without some technical terms, we cannot 
but think Dr. Worcester will have conferred a great boon upon the 
general reader, who cares more to have a clear idea of what he is 
reading than to follow Dean Trench in tracing, by an etymological 
analysis of words, the mors, religious, and political history of a nation. 
There may be as much good and dry instruction to be obtained from 
etymologically discussing hypocrite as from a whole chapter of Dod- 
dridge’s ‘Rise and Progress ;” but even then the general reader 
would much prefer interesting information upon general subjects. 
Etymology might be taken in hand at the Special Services by some 
learned Dean or Canon. ‘ My text is taken from the first column of 
Worcester’s Dictionary ” would create sensation and rivet attention. 
We have already remarked upon the very judicious manner in which 
Dr. Worcester has acted as regards his etymologies. He has given 
authority in nearly every case of doubt, and has avoided all those 
wild original ‘‘shots” which, though they prove beyond a 
doubt the pluck and independence of Dr. Webster, are of harm- 
ful tendency, and sometimes remind one of that eminent scholar 
who informed his pupils that Jutland was so called because it jutted 
out into the sea. Indeed, no study is so dangerous as etymology care- 
lessly pursued. Some derivations appear so ingenious that men adopt 
them without a thought: umpire fr. tumuges, fickle fr. rexidos, have 
been in favour, and there is certainly ingenuity to recommend them 
(though we have heard (mixed) pickle derived also from raxiaos), 
There seems no reason for going beyond the AS. ficul for fickle. 
Poltroon is another word which has been ingeniously derived from 
pollice-truncus, but balatro is quite as likely an origin. Some words, 
again, appear to bear their derivations upon their faces, and yet no 
one guesses them. Worcester tells us that yeoman is of uncertain 
etymology, but to us it seems as clear as daylight that it is geoc-man, 
from the A.S. geve = L. jugum. Theodolite is both by Webster and 
Worcester most unmercifully cut to pieces, Worcester perhaps 
being the worst butcher. Webster says: ‘*Theodolite, fr. ¢#, I run, 
and 30A:x%és, long ;"—Worcester: é@, I see; aes, manifest; and 
irvs, the rim(!!!). Webster's is plainly nonsense; Worcester’s 
is full of blunders. There is no Greek verb éa, I see; and even if 
izvs had anything to do with the word, we cannot see how it could 
possibly be made into ite. If, as Dr. Worcester gives us to understand, 
the orthography of the word in M. L. is ‘‘theodelitus,” never was there 
a derivation more palpable: ¢éa (sight), 3%40s, and the common-as- 
dirt termination ite, as in Toxophilite, Luddite, Wykehamite, Cob- 
denite, &e. And we may here take the opportunity of reverently 
hinting to “the Servant of the Lord” that unless the word Agape- 
mone was “revealed” to him, he had better call Love’s Retreat 
‘“‘Agapomone,” in accordance with the correct rules of Greek com- 
position. 

We will now take leave of this magnificent monument of patient 
toil, careful research, judicious selection, and magnanimous self- 
denial (for it requires great self-denial to abstain from undesired ori- 
ginality), with a hearty wish for its success. It is sad to think that 
the result of so much labour, from which Hercules, had he been 
intellectually inclined, would have shrunk appalled, should be barren 
fame: yet we can easily believe that Dr. Worcester (as he says) 
expects no adequate pecuniary compensation for his gigantic under- 
taking ; for it is difficult to imagine a sum which could adequately 
compensate the man who has produced the completest and the 
cheapest English Dictionary which the world has yet seen. 
Some idea of the elaborate character of the work may be 
gathered from the fact that Dr. Worcester assigns no less 
than seven different sounds to the vowel a, five to e, five to 2, 
six to 0, six to u, and four to y, each denoted by a certain mark. 
Moreover, there is an introduction containing, besides other useful 
matter, a short history of English Lexicography, and a List of 
English Dictionaries from 1499 to 1860; and there is an Appendix posi- 
tively overflowing with needful information, including abbreviations and 
signs used in writing and printing, and a collection of words and phrases 
from the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish languages. ‘There is 
just one remark we should like to make anent the illustrations, and that 
is, that they sometimes very well supply the deficiencies of definition. 
For example, a bloodhound is defined as ‘“‘a hound that follows by 
the scent and seizes with great fierceness.” Now, whatever may be 
siad in favour of the brevity of this definition, it is hardly sufficient to 
enable even the German, who is fabled to have drawn from descrip- 
tion, with the assistance of much solitude, more beer, and most 
tobacco, a camel, to elaborate a correct likeness of the species of do 
referred to; but the illustration gives quite a good notion of it. An 
with respect to the “bison,” one can hardly obtain a better image of 
it than by looking at the woodcut, unless he have an opportunity of 
inspecting the actual creature (stuffed) in the office of the Field 
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The Repressor of over-much Blaming of the Clergy. By Recynatp 
Pgcocx, D.D. Edited by C. Basrnetoy, B.D., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. London: Longmans. 8vo. 

R. BABINGTON’S WORK forms an important contribution 

to the materials of English history: That history, like the 
country itself, is surpassingly wealthy and fertile, rich in a vast variety 
of scenery. Here human labour and skill have brought it to the 
utmost perfection; there it is abundant in a tangled growth of spon- 
taneous beauty ; again it dips down into flats and fens or barren 
moors, which have defied or escaped cultivation. Such a barren tract 
is the period of Mr. Babington’s book ; fringed on one side by the 
brilliancy and activity of the most chivalrous epoch, on the other by 
the Reformation. With these two outlying periods every schoolboy 
is familiar; the intervening link is indispensable for the complete 
understanding of both, yet waits for its historian. No writer, from 

Hume to Macaulay, has been able to master it. One sees in the 

dramas of Shakespeare, to which our knowledge of it is mainly con- 

fined, how much even the great dramatist was baffled by its obscure, 
loose, and incongruous materials. The unity wanting in his play of 

‘* Henry VI.” is also wanting in the history. Vagueness and uncer- 

tainty settle down upon all. Was Jack Cade the disciple of Wick- 

liffe? Were Wickliffe and his followers contending for political as 
well as religious freedom? Was Henry a fool? Was York ambi- 
tious? Was Warwick a king-maker? ‘Was Margaret the ruthless 

Amazon and impudent trull she is represented? Was Richard 

humpbacked? Or has popular imagination, or the art of the great 

dramatist, insensibly invested them with their salient and monochrome 
forms, from the inability of penetrating into their true historical 
import? Right or wrong, we have no means of arriving at more 
correct results, till those materials are before us of which Pecock’s 

** Repressor” is not the least valuable. 

The title of the work is a tolerably fair index of the nature of its 
contents. But our readers will be much deceived if they confound it 
with any of the numerous polemics of medizval or modern Dryasdusts. 
Of all controversialists Pecock is the most amusing. He is no dry 
utterer of dryest dogmas, no retailer of threadbare texts; he does 
not enter the field of controversy armed with Fathers and Schoolmen, 
with Thirty-nine Articles in one hand and thirty-nine ferules in the 
other. If not the most conclusive, he is the most candid of theological 
reasoners. He has the highest regard for learning ; but it is to reason 
and common sense he proposes to appeal. Scripture, he asserts, must 
conform to reason, not reason to Scripture. 

If any seeming discord be betwixt the word written in the outward book of 
Holy Scripture and the doom of reason written in man’s soul and heart, the 
word so written outwardly ought to be expounded and interpreted and taugbt 
to accord with the doom of reason in the matter; 
and not the reverse. So of authority: 

There come forth men (the Lollards and the parochial clergy) somewhat 
lettered as in grammar only, or little farther, and not instructed in the meaning 
of moral philosophy, and of the law of nature, neither considering or remem- 
bering that the goodness of all governance hangs upon circumstances ; and they 
read these writings so written in elder days, and ever they judge that under 
like rule and manner such government and ordinances of the Church ought to 
be continued now and always, without exception and without diversity, be- 
cause these elder writings were writings of holy men. But lo! how foul they 
are beguiled ; for they consider no farther in tbe writings than is expressed in 
the same writings. 

They consider not, he continues, that such authors left much 
more to be determined by the reason of man ‘‘in all such matters of 
moral government,” than all that they set down expressly. 

More strongly still : 

If any man be afraid lest he trespass against God, if he make too little of 
Holy Scripture, which is the outward writing of the Old Testament and of the 
New, I ask why is he not afeard lest he make over little and apprize over little 
the inward Scripture of the law of nature written by God himself in man’s soul ? 
For certainly this inward book is more necessary to Christian men, and is more 
worthy, than is the outward Bible and the meaning thereof, as far as they treat 
of the larger part of God’s law to man. 

These extracts will put our readers in possession of the main pur- 
port of this remarkable book, and of the no less remarkable method in 
which Pecock proposes to conduct the controversy. The secular his- 
tories of the periods furnish but meagre information of the progress 
of the Lollard doctrines and of the great movement then finding its 
way among the middle and lower classes of England. In Pecock’s 
work we have unmistakeable evidence of the progress of the new 
doctrines, and themighty influence produced by Wickliffe’s translation of 
the Bible. Texts were mm on alehouse benches ; women and 
labouring men could find no more engrossing topic of conversation ; 
feasts and amusements were forgotten in the more entrancing delight 
which the Scriptures offered ; and the Bible became, as it has been 
since, the book of the masses in England—that book which they 
- — tired reading—the only key to the hearts of the mul- 

itude. 

We cannot stop to inquire how far this result was owing to no other 
book being accessible to the great majority of the population in 
Wickliffe’s days ; how far the pleasure was enhanced by the style and 
language of the translation, which spoke to them—as no book had 
ever spoken—in the idiom of their daily lives. That, in their value 
for the Scriptures and their ignorance of all other learning, they 
should have deferred to no other authority, was natural enough. 
That the sturdy feelings of independence even then beginning to stir 
among them should have led them to prefer those preachers who fell 
in with their own views, and drive them to find a grave and grim 








delight in controversies with the clergy, was to be expected. In 
Pecock’s words: ‘The first of their trowings is this, that no 
governance is to be held by Christians as the service or law of God, 
except it is grounded in Holy Scripture. In this trowing and holding. 
they be so kete (keen) and so smart and so wanton, that, whenever 
any clerk affirmeth to them any governance (ordinance) contrary to 
their wit or pleasure, though it be full open and full surely in the- 
doom of reason, and therefore surely in the moral law of nature, which 
is the law of God, they anon ask : ‘ Where groundest thou it in the New 
Testament?’ or ‘Where groundest thou it in Holy Scripture not 
revoked by the New Testament?’ And if they ken not where it is 
so witnessed in Holy Scripture, they despise it.” 

Elsewhere he finds it necessary to warn them, in a very graphic 
passage ; the truth of which our readers will find no difficulty in 
recognising : 

As one star is different from another star in clearness, so one clerk is dif- 
ferent from another in cunning. And therefore, brother, take heed to doom 
of clear reason in this matter. And in special beware that thou do not 
accept a clerk by this alone, that he may wear a pillion on his head;. 
neither by this, that he is a famous and a pleasant preacher to people in a 

ulpit; neither by this, that he is a great and thick rattler out of texts of 

oly Scripture or of Doctors, in feasts or other companies. For many, which 
never learned further in schools than their grammar, ken such texts by heart 
and by mouth, and ken by texts and by narrations and parables and likenesses 
to preach full gloriously to the pleasance of the people, and seem thereby full 
wise. 

Now with such antagonists as these, appeals to Fathers and 
Councils, had Pecock been disposed to defer to them, would have been 
utterly useless. He was guiltless, however, of any such intentions. 
The necessities of his position, if he would defend the hierarchy and 
the system established, compelled him to adopt a line of defence which 
he would have adopted without any such necessity. He acknowledged 
the sufficiency of Scripture so far as it went; but Scripture itself, 
urged Pecock, is no more than a leaf out of the great book of human 
reason, more clearly written perhaps, more emphatically enforced, 
but requiring reason as a preliminary condition for its due interpre- 
tation. This position he has enforced in a variety of ways, and with 
a vast amount of familiar illustration, which constitutes one of the 

eat charms of his books. He found no difficulty in pressing the 

ollards hard with their own inconsistency. If they would admit 
nothing to be innocent or justifiable but that for which they could 
find explicit sanction in Holy Scripture, all human sense was against 
them. 

It is this appeal to the supremacy of reason in which the novelty, 
not to say the charm, of Pecock’s book consists. A mode of arguing. 
so unusual, and pressed home with so much vigour and freshness of 
style, and such variety of allusion and illustration, is sure to command 
for it a degree of attention denied to works of a drier and more dog- 
matical character. Readers of the present day, when theological 
discussion has been freed from all trammels, and appeals to authority 
are regarded with suspicion, may perhaps shrink from the beldness of 
Pecock’s fendamuneal principle, and feel somewhat abashed at his 
assertion that Scripture must be submited to reason; that even the 
highest of Christian mysteries are more grounded in reason than 
Scripture, and demand as much the sanction of one as of the other 
(p. 44). They may perhaps receive with more astonishment than com- 
placency Pecock’s metaphor, when he compares Christ and His 
Apostles to men “ bringing branches from Bishop’s Wood, and flowers 
from the field, into London, that the citizens may make therewith 
their houses gay in remembrance of St. John the Baptist ;” that wood, 
from which these branches and flowers were taken, being “ the forest 
of the law of nature,” to use his own illustration. But, bating this 
bold assumption, no one will deny the ingenuity or even the value of 
the same mode of reasoning, when applied to a number of social and 
religious questions which were fiercely debated in the times of 
the Lollards, and the fires of which are not extinguished even 
now. 

When the Lollards of the fifteenth century attacked religious en- 
dowments, no supporter of them in this year of grace could make a 
more pithy and pertinent reply, or more adapted to the common sen- 
tence of reason, than Pecock, who undertakes to prove that the clergy 
were more moral and more learned since they had endowments than 
before (p. 334). Fixed payments, he contends, were made to the 
clergy to emancipate them from the caprices of their congregations ; 
and if that is a safeguard for both at this present time, notwithstand- 
ing occasional extravagances, it was a safeguard for which every man 
may be thankful who looks back on the religious history of this or 
any other nation during the last 500 years. hen the Lollards con- 
demned ecclesiastical property, Pecock did not meet them with some 
fantastic argument from antiquity. He met them with the assertion 
that ecclesiastics were much better landlords than lay lords; that their 
estates were better managed, their tenants more favoured ; that what 
the layman spent abroad in the Crusade or the wars of France, or con- 
sumed and wasted with crowds of idle retainers at home, the ecclesiastic 
returned to the land. If there were agricultural improvements to be 
made, the ecclesiastic could afford them. If there still remained buried 
in ancient MSS. (for books there were none) traces of scientific agri- 
culture (a subject, by-the-by,which may one day engage the attention of 
the Master of the Rolls), the ecclesiastic was the a class in the realm 
to whom such learning was accessible. His out-houses were in better 
order, his barns better built, his cattle better cured and cared for, 
the bridges and roads on his estates in better repair. And then, for 
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the great desideratum of all ;—if there was any education for the 
labouring classes, it was to be found in the cloister and the schools 
attached to it, and not in the castles of the great proprietor, still less 
at the board or the booth of the merchant or thriving city-man, the 
patron and disciple of Lollardy. And though monks and friars might 
not be of the productive class in the vocabulary of modern political 
economists, we are inclined to think that they, with their great 
coryphus, Mr. Cobden, would regard with considerable complacency 
Pecock’s ingenious defence—that men had better be friars preaching 
e and good will, than laymen and soldiers cutting throats in 
rance (p. 516). Considering, too, how paprgeest those wars were 
in England at that time, and how many of the Lollards were evidently 
actively engaged or strong!y sympathising with the party of Jack Cade, 
this was on under the fifth rib of the puritanism of the 15th century, 
over which my Lord Bishop doubtless chuckled and rubbed his hands, 
as a man by no means unconscious when he had said a good thing, or 
unwilling to say it when he had one. 

We would have gladly prolonged our extracts from Pecock’s book, 
and have treated our readers to some of his homely and lively sallies ; 
but iffrom the sample already given they can form a tolerably correct 
estimate of the author and his book, we have said enough. They can 
scarcely dip intoa page without being rewarded with some graphicallusion 
to the manners and discussions of the times, without hitting upon some 
vigorous but not ill-humoured retort on the inconsistency and vanity, 
“the rudeness and boistoseness which they (the common people) han 
now in reasoning.” They will be able to trace in the pages of 
Pecock, if anywhere, the main features of that great movement which 
was stirring the whole mass of society to its utmost core, and laying 
the foundation for that superstructure in religion and politics whick 
remains to the present day. They may give all due credit to the 
general correctness of Pecock’s description when he taxes the Lollards 
with saying “ that they needed nothing in the school of God’s Jaw and 
service but Scripture alone; and they weened themselves for to know 
substantially se pithily Holy Scripture because they knew certain 
texts by heart, and could lusch them out thick at feasts and at ale- 
drinkings, and sitting upon their benches.” Yet this earnestness, 
with all its extravagance, will not diminish in thoughtful minds 
the inestimable advantages of such exclusive admiration for Scrip- 
ture. 

If these observations of Pecock’s appear bitter, these are the 
hardest things in his book or in his heart. Nowhere does he hint at 
severer measures; nowhere does he call for the too common inter- 
position of persecution and the secular arm to put down that 
freedom of discussion of which his Lollard opponents had so freely 
availed themselves. In appealing to the judgment of reason he was 

uite willing to stand to the decision of that tribunal. He would have 

one more ; he would gladly have made it efficient by teaching people 
the science of reason. “ Much good,” he says, ‘‘ would come forth, 
if a short compendious logic were devised for all the common people 
in their mothers’ language, uato whose making, if God will grant leave 
and leisure, I purpose sometime after mine other business for to essay ” 


That wish, like many other designs of the author, was not destined 
to be realised. A-bishop, a member of the University of Oxford, the 
former head of Whittington College, was not to be allowed to snub 
St. Jerome and “ pooh-pooh ” the Fathers with impunity, not even in 
defence of the Church. If the Lollards did not relish the hard hits 
and sprightly sallies of the author of “ The Repressor,” the dignified 
clergy were scandalised at Pecock’s method of conducting a contro- 
versy so much at variance with the approved and established methods. 
The dullest doctors looked grave at a line of argument which led they 
knew not whither, and at wit they did not understand. Others hada 
sneaking unacknowledged sympathy with Pecock’s opponents. It was 
not hard to gather sticks for the sacrifice when so many were ready to 
contribute to the burning ; and in 1458 Pecock was convented before 
the Archbishop to recant his errors, or be delivered to the secular 
arm. The story has been so well told by Mr. Babington, that we 

refer referring our readers to the book itself, rather than mar the 
interest of the narration by curtailment. Suffice it to say that, aftera 
struggle, which none but those who have felt can fully describe, 
Pecock consented to abjure what his accusers were pleased to 
condemn, and met with the contempt and neglect he anticipated. 

We should be doing much injustice to Mr. Babington. to whose 
labours we are so much indebted, did we fail to pay a public acknow- 
ledgment to his skilful and conscientious editorship. The volumes 
brought out under the sanction of the Master of the Rolls are begin- 
ning to make an imposing array on our bookshelves. With some few 
exceptions, the works reflect great credit on the editors : they are well 
selected, they are important contributions to historical literature, 
they have a definite and permanent value. Mr. Babington’s volume 
may take rank with the best for intrinsic interest and careful scholar- 
ship. We have noted some few oversights and some pardonable mis- 
prints. Perhaps our main objection to Mr. Babington is his inability 
to divest himself of the peculiar prejudices of an Anglican clergyman, 
He is apt to look at the religious discussions of the fifteenth century 
too much from the narrow and restricted view of the orthodoxy of the 


nineteenth. But with the genera! creed of Mr. Babington we have 
no fault to find; and perhaps it is inseparable from the plan of these 
publicaticins that they should give us the independent views of each 
Separate editor, rather than the uniform but less satisfactory criticisms 
of similar Continental series. 





The Wife's Domain. By Puttotuatos. (London: John Churchill. 1860. 
pp. 162.)—“ Philothalos” having from time to time delivered an occa- 
sional lecture at a small establishment devoted to the relief of the dis- 
eases of children and women, has ventured to print a portion of the 
series. We think he has done wisely, as his little volume is almost en- 
tirely free from medical technicalities, and the advice which he proffers is 
evidently based on long experience. His general language too is plain 
and homely, and the topics he has chosen to discourse upon are never 
alien to the welfare of the wife and mother. A more thoroughly practigal 
little work we have seldom seen. 

The Grand Volunteer Review. By G. A. Sata. Second Edition. 
(W. Tinsley.) —We are not surprised that a second edition of this handy 
little reprint of Mr. Sala’s report of the Volunteer Review in Hyde Park 
has been called for. The first issue was, we believe, very extensive; yet 
it has not sufficed to satisfy the desire to possess in a form capable of 
preservation so graphic an account of such an interesting event. This 
is all the more fortunate, inasmuch as it gives opportunity for the addition 
of an excellent account of the Wimbledon Target Shooting. Should the 
warlike necessities of the time call for yet another edition, we would 
suggest to Mr. Sala a careful revision of his facts, seeing that there are 
several inaccuracies, excusable enough in a report written for instant use, 
but which ought to have been expurgated before republication. It is not, 
for instance, true (as stated at page 15) that “Captain Millais marched 
by the side of Full Private Hunt,” seeing that the former was 
several hundred miles north of the metropolis when the review took 
place. 

Report of the Royal Rifle Match at Wimbledon Common. By Joun 
Scorrern, M.B. (London: Ward and Lock. pp. 96.)—We can readily 
understand that Mr. Scoffern, having invented a cartridge, should wish 
to use all legitimate means of bringing himself into notoriety in connec- 
tion with that movement towards the general use of firearms which is 
now spreading over the country ; but we do not admit that, in doing so, 
he has aright to throw discredit upon the inventions of other people. 
Had Mr. Scoffern entitled his pamphlet “The Whitworth Rifle Tested; 
or, Lancaster versus Manchester,” it would have been honest; because his 
pamphlet is much more an attack upon the great Manchester mechani- 
cian than a report of the doings at Wimbledon. Certainly much allow- 
ance may be made for a man who has produced a work under such disad- 
vantages as Mr. Scoffern enumerates: 

Here, at 11 a.m., in this day of grace the ninth of July, am I, broken by 
recent illness, exhausted by recording for two morning newspapers the profes- 
sional doings of our grand “ fir national ;” sleepy as one needs must be who has 
not slept eight hours during the entire week gone by ; replete with dining over- 
much ; and half jolted to death by travelling in a cabbage cart from Putney to 
Covent-garden, at 3 a.m., because, like many others at Wimbledon, | overshot 
the mark—missing, not my aim, but my train: here am I, pledged to write a 
book in eight and forty hours! 

The only observation to be made on this is, Why write at all, especially 
when so little has been done ? On turning over the pages to seek for 
some intelligible account of the Wimbledon proceedings, we find little 
beyond reports of conversations between Mr. Scoffern, the winner of the 
Queen’s prize, Captain Ross the father of the latter, and Mr. Whitworth. 
Here is a specimen: 

Though I did not hear what follows, I know that some such conversation as 
this took place on Tuesday, July 3rd. It is almost verbatim ; I repeat it as 
related to me, by one who zcould not have misled me. 

Mr. Whitworth, addressing Captain Ross—‘ You have been stating some- 
thing about my guns in the papers, Captain Ross.” 

Ross—“‘ Mr. Whitworth, I have stated nothing about your guns in the 
papers. I know there have been newspaper paragraphs about some shooting of 
mine; but 1 am not answerable for them.” 

Whit.—* They say you prefer Lancaster's gun to mine.” 

Ross—‘ It is impossible, Mr. Whitworth, to deny that your gun shoots very 
well; but Lancaster’s gun shoots equally well, and its bullet hardly ever strips. 
Yours more frequently. I certainly prefer Lancaster’s.” 

Something more | know in reference to this matter, and from my own 
knowledge. . 

On Friday night I was sitting with Captain Ross and his son. The latter 
seemed very pensive, and I joked him about it. 

‘What lies so heavily on your mind?” said I. ‘ Has Aunt Sally withheld 
her favours?” ‘‘I am vexed,” said he; ‘‘ very much vexed. Having won a 
Whitworth rifle, qualifying me to go in for the Queen’s prize, | ought to have 
been allowed to use one of the length to which I have been accustomed, at least ; 
if not (which I should have preferred), a Lancaster. But here 1 am—never 
having shot with a short Whitworth in my life—compelled to shoot with one to- 
morrow; only for the reason that I won that gun in competition.” h 

All this was eminently unfair, and should be known, That Mr. Ross carried 
away the Queen’s prize under these unfavourable conditions, is the more to his 
credit. I impute nothing; but of this I heard a whisper on the field, namely, 
that if Mr. Ross had failed to win the Queen’s prize, Mr. Whitworth would have 
been all the better pleased, seeing how undesirable and impolitic it would be—viewing 
circumstances from Mr. Whitworth's point of view— that the winner of the Queen's 

prize should be said to have expressed his preference fur the Lancaster. 

Now, granted all this to be true, what does it prove? Only that Mr. 
Ross and his father prefer the Lancaster rifle. Their evidence is not 
to be slighted, and will weigh, no doubt, with the persons upon whose 
decision the adoption of a rifle depends; but it is by no means to be 
considered as conclusive. ‘The question of comparative excellence is still 
under consideration, and will be decided upon grounds more scientific 
and reliable than the fancy or even the opinion of an individual 
shooter. 

We have also received : A pamphlet entitled A Horn-Bock fcr Dipio- 
matic Beginners (J. Ridgya;), iu which @ writer who has evidently much 
to learn respecting that empty bugbear called diplomacy attempts to teach 
others as ill-informed as himself.——A reprint of a letter to the Daily 
News, by Mr. G. Le Grand Jacob, on English Government of India. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)\——Past IX. of Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. Edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. (Longmans.)——Property and 
Income Tax Tables. By a Surveyor of Taxes. 1857-61. (Longmans. 
Glasgow: T. Murray and Son.)——The Edinburgh Veterinary Review. 
No. VII. (Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.) 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


N THE LYRIC AS IN THE NATURAL FIRMAMENT, there 
has of late been a great eclipse. All the former glories of Covent 
Garden have been shaded by ‘* Le Prophéte” in its gorgeous, new, and 
imposing guise. Thursday, the 12th, will stand in the pages of musical 
history for the reproduction of this great opera, when, Pheenix-like, it 
appeared far more glowingly than ere it became the prey of a devouring 
Sement: Since 1855, Meyerbeer’s most imposing work bas not been 
attempted in England. From the crcumstance that Sig. Tamberlik 
would again appear as Jean of Leyden, the unhappy tool of the 
Anabaptists, and that Mme. Csillag would impersonate Fides, his 
mother, the interest to witness the opera was, as might have been 
expected, great, and the house was in consequence crowded. Com- 
parisons with known and popular predecessors are among the perils 
that every new aspirant is exposed to. In this particular, the least 
biassed finds a difficulty in steering clear. Without doubt, Mme. 
Csillag felt the difficulty of avoiding everything that approached 
imitation, and this may account for the inequalities of her performance 
in the opening act. Her first coup was in the duet with “‘ Bertha” 
(Mlle. Corbari) ; thenceforward Fides is but little seen, except for a 
brief period, till the third act. Throughout this, the mother of the 
Prophet is but little absent from the footlights, and from this time to 
the fall of the curtain Csillag achieved a never-pausing triumph. Her 
reading of the character is, to our thinking, a correct one. Possibly 
it would be too much to say that in occasional situations, which are 
telling points of the opera, there is not a shade of something like 
effort in her impersonation—effort which will not be allowed 
to coexist with the highest dramatic powers. Still, the severe 
test to which these powers were subjected exhibited a largeness of 
thought and a grasp of intellect which are the lot of few. Her tender 
suppliance when soliciting alms to pay the priest for a mass for the 
soul of her supposed lost son ; her revulsion of feeling when she finds 
him in the church under the ban of his fanatical followers, himself an 
impostor and a renegade, were admirably and truthfully expressed. 
Then, again, the attitude of sudden astonishment at beholding Jean 
in the person of the crowned prophet, and the thrilling exclamation, 
“* Mio figlio,” is deserving the highest praise. So, too, her despair 
when denounced by him, and her terror when she observes the 
uplifted daggers of the three Anabaptists threatening her erring 
but still beloved child, whose life hangs upon the words that hover on 
her lips. These were one and all portrayed with consummate power. 
The fourth act in its great point—the interview between Fides and 
Jean—was wondrously developed. Her denunciation of his awful 
sins, and picture of the doom that awaits him, as well as in the finale, 
when, amid the lambent flames, she embraces and forgives his unna- 
tural denials and awful blasphemies—were chef d’euvres of acting, 
fully entitling the gifted artist to a front-rank position among operatic 
tragedians. The music of Meyerbeer was first written for a high 
soprano, but subsequently altered for Mme. Viardot. Some portions 
of the score are hardly within Mme. Csillag’s means, and she conse- 
=— appears to less advantage in her vocal than in her histrionic 
character. The performance of Sig. Tamberlik was, as it ever has 
been, unequal, although his Jean of Leyden abounds with beauties. 
We must briefly state that the music of the three Anabaptists, assigned 
to Polonini, Zelger, and Neri-Baraldi, was remarkably well executed, 
and that Tagliafico as Oberthal was correct and effective. It is impos- 
sible to speak too highly of the pictorial illustrations of this opera; 
the coronation scene claims especial remark from the transcendant cha- 
racter of the mounting. Nor can the skating scene, with its favourite 
pas de Patineurs and incidental ballet, be passed over without a word 
of unqualified praise. In short, the general representation of “ La 
Prophéte” was of the most complete and finished kind that has ever 
been submitted. ‘ Martha” on Tuesday, “ Orfeo,” and a miscella- 
neous selection of music, on Wednesday, with an exhibition of flowers 
on each occasion after the opera, may be added to the above truly 
great attraction at Covent Garden. 

Her Masesty’s Tuzatre.—Donizetti’s comic opera, “ La Figlia 
del Reggimento,” reproduced on Saturday, afforded an excellent 
opportunity for bringing the versatile powers of Mlle. Marie Cabel 
into play. Any lengthened analysis of the merits of the last comer, 
who brings with her a reputation that has taken the circuit of the 
world, would convey an idea that we are hardly driven for a subject 
on which to write. Despite her well-won fame, few of the British 
public have had opportunities, till within the last week, of forming 
an independent opinion of her attainments. A fragment of 
“Dinoras,” en Thursday the 12th inst., the first night of her 
appearance in London, was an augury of greater things to come; 
but her completer triumphs were witnessed on Saturday, when she 
appeared for the first time in England as Marie, the vivanditre, a 
a character aptly chosen for the display of that florid style of voca- 
lisation in which she evidently delights to revel. The opera itself, as 
regards sentiment, is of a mezzo character, amalgamating playful 
melody, and the light and floating in music with purposes of a deeper 
kind, The subject does not suggest a theme for displaying the more 








elevated description of the epic muse; it has, however, the merit 
of giving a wide scope to the heroine, who, when it happens to be 
one of Marie Cabel’s stamp, rarely, if ever fails in being turned to 
good account. Histrionically speaking, the cantatrice fully bears out 
the testimonials incorporated with her name. On the occasion to 
which we are referring she exhibited much of high intelligence, and 
the capacity when needed of bold purpose. She was eminently 
happy in the favourite song of the regiment, “‘E il reggimento 
ch’ egual non ha,” and equally so in the romanza that she sings, accom- 
panied by the Marchesa (Mlle. dell’ Anese) after she has renounced 
the costume, and with it the manners, of asutler girl. The transitions from 
the written score to the favourite song of the regiment at the suggestion 
of Sulpizic (Sig. Ciampi), whose musical ear is so attuned to the 
favourite air that he has no taste to appreciate the more refined com- 
positions of the Marchesa, were given with admirable effect. From 
the well-chastened humour thrown into this, perhaps the most piquant 
production in the opera, reiterated plaudits were elicited. As Tonio, 
the young Tyrolese, Sig. Belart acquitted himself so admirably, that 
at the conclusion of each act he was called, in conjunction with the 
heroine, to receive an extra tribute of satisfaction. Mlle. dell’ Anese 
sustained the less important part of La Marchesa with becoming dig- 
nity; and, in the piano scene, with considerable ¢clat. On Monday 
‘* La Favorita ” was performed, with Mme. Borghi-Mamo as Leonora. 
Without entering very fully into the merits and demerits of this 
opera seria, which are well Lodws, we may repeat what has been 
often advanced, that, although it has an established reputation 
on the Continent, it is never likely to take possession of the public 
affections in this country. There are, it is true, several vocal melo- 
dies and concerted pieces scattered through the work, but many of 
these are fragmentary, and brought out amid a vast deal of pretence 
and an elaborate display of orchestral colouring. The listener often 
reasons within himself whether four long acts of dulness are 
repaid by those songs and duets, albeit in the composer’s 
best vein. Separate the last and best act from the rest, and, 
if well executed, it will be heard with pleasure, if only in con- 
sideration of Fernando’s romance and the final duet with Leonora; 
but the whole is too lengthy, and the points of attraction too wide 
apart to admit of*the chance of lasting popularity. Mme. Borghi- 
Mamo'’s version of the King’s favourite was one full of intelligence, and 
her singing throughout was characterised by an intense expression and 
a highly-cultivated taste. In the last scene her acting was, in the 
fullest sense of the word, graceful, pathetic, and impressive, and her 
couplets in the duet with Fernando were delivered with such power and 
impassioned feeling, that the audience cheered each verse with hearty 
and unanimous goodwill. Sig. Giuglini has an established reputation, 
both here as well as in Continental cities, for his impersonation of the 
arduous part of Fernando. The beautiful romanza, “ Spirto gentil ” 
(act 4, scene 3), sung with exquisite grace and dramatic expression, 
produced a general call for repetition. Other pieces were similarly 
complimented, among which may be cited the “ Si Alfonso” in the 
first act ; “* Fra dunque vero” in the secon’ ; and the duo “ Disarma 
il tuo furor” in the last. A word must express our genuine approval 
of Vialetti as Baldassare, and of Sig. Everardi as the representative of 
Alfonso XT. 

Opera Concerts.—These select entertainments at the Crystal 
Palace were, for the present season, completed on the 13th inst. 
Were we to put the last concert in the balance, there would be found 
more solid material in it than in any of its predecessors. There were 
nevertheless two pieces in the programme for which substitutes might 
have been provided to advantage. Mme. Borghi-Mamo sang the 
beautiful aria from ‘* Donna del Lago,” “ Elena, oh tu ch’io chiama ” 
(act i. scene 7), so admirably as to evoke frequent expressions of 
regret that it is so seldom heard. Years ago this flody was an 
immense favourite with prime donne of the highest rank ; why it has 
fallen into neglect is beyond the orbit of our comprehension. Mme. 
Marie Cabel’s first eppearance at Sydenham tended in no small degree 
towards drawing the fashionable body of visitors on the Friday referred 
to. The shadow song from “ Dinorah” is more suitable to the quality 
of voice possessed, and the style adopted, by Mme. Cabel, than to any 
of the numerous interpreters of the song with which we are acquainted. 
Meyerbeer doubtlessly knew what this celebrated French singer was 
capable of before a bar of his last opera figured in a substantial form. 
At the conclusion of the song applauses both hearty and spontaneous 
signalised the impressions made upon the auditory. A quartet from 
Lucia, ‘‘ Che mi frena,” assigned to Mlle. Brunetti, Mme Lemaire, 
Sig. Belart, and Sig. Everardi, closed the first part of the entertain- 
ment ; and a chorus from “‘ Semiramide,” “ Bello si celebri,” brought 
the series for 1860 to a conclusion. 

On Saturday a concert of miscellaneous music was given at the 
Crystai Palace, having, as on the day previous, Mr. Benedict for its 
conductor. In the programme were favourite gems from foreign as 
well as domestic o ; and as Mrs, Lucas wished to make an ap- 
pearance, the audience were favoured by her with a dash of Scotch 
music. The volunteers also—of whom there is generaily a pretty 
good sprinkle on Saturdays—were invited to listen to a new 
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by Mr. Manns, entitled “The British Volunteer.” But the prime 
object of attraction was Mlle. Desirée Artot. This lady selected a 
romanza from “ Otello” with harp accompaniment, and an aria, 
‘* Prendi per me,” in which Mr. Benedict and M. de Beriot appear to 
have striven hard to entangle and perplex the vocalist, but in vain ; 
Mile, Artot never attempts that which she cannot subordinate to her 
will. The instrumental pieces that excited attention were Charles 
Mayer's concerto by Herr Sigismund Blumner ; asolo for harp by Mr. 
Thomas ; one for cornet, composed by Koenig, and played by Mr. 
Levy; Weber’s polonaise for pianoforte in E, by Herr Blumner ; and 
Mr, Vincent Wallace’s overture to his lately-produced opera 
** Lurline.” 

Mr. Balfe’s second concert at the Surrey Gardens on Wednesday 
evening, like that of the week preceding, was liberally patronised, Miss 
Arabella Goddard, Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Parepa, and other artists 
of note and consequence, were engaged. In order to avoid the vulgar 
exhibition of the 11th inst., an encore song for Mr. Reeves was pre- 
pared and published in the programme. By this happy hit the strife 
of tongues was avoided. Miss Goddard’s ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ” and 
“The Last Rose” received unbounded applause, although they were 
unheard by nearly half the assembly. 

Miss Leffler and Miss Ellen Lyon gave a concert on Saturday to 
a’ select audience at Messrs. Collard’s Rooms. The list of artists 
engaged for the occasion was of a more extended length than usual. 
A duet for two pianofortes by Miss Binfield and Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, and a fantasia “sur un air Tyrolien,” arranged by F. 
Boehm, and performed by Master Drew Dean, were prominent among 
the instrumental music. 





CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. ......Surrey Gardens. Society of British and Foreign Musicians. 7. 
WED. ......Surrey Gardens, Mr. Balfe’s Third Concert. 

St. James’s Hall. London Rifle Volunteer Brigade Concert. 8. 
FRI. sssseeee St. James’s Hall. Prince George Galitzin’s Last Concert. 
Sat. ......Crystal Palace. Grand Vocal and Instrumental, 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

HE CONCERT given in aid of the family of the late Robert Brough 
took place last night (Friday) at the St. James’s Hall. At present 
we can only say that the programme contained a stronger cast than any 
issued during the present season, and that the demand for tickets was 
sufficiently great to authorise very sanguine expectations of the amount 
of money to be raised. The dramatic entertainment for the same pur- 
pose (which takes place next Wednesday) also offers very great attractions 

to the public, and the attendance is expected to be very large. 
On Wednesday evening a performance was given at the Lyceum 
Theatre by the members of the Civil Service Regiment of Volunteers, 
for the purpose of raising the money necessary to provide the corps with 


. a band. Mr. Tom Taylor—or, as he is called for the nonce, Captain 


Tom Taylor—wrote for the occasion a new comedy, entitled “A Lesson 
for Life,” which is well spoken, but which clearly does not come within 
the pale of criticism until it is produced in a more public manner. The 
acting is said to have been creditable, and there is ro doubt that the 
result will give a little harmony to the volunteer proceedings of the civil 
servants. 

A writer in the Morning Star offers some very feeling and sensible 
observations on the movement made in aid of the family of Robert 
Brough : “On no similar occasion have we witnessed so hearty and 
unanimous a recognition of the ties of literary and artistic brotherhood. 
The list of the committee embraces names which are household words 
wherever English literature finds a home and English art is cherished as 
a source of national honour; and actors, singers, and musicians seem to 
have vied with authors in rendering a substantial tribute to the memory 
of a writer whose works will always ensure for him honourable recollec- 
tion—a man of whom it may be truly averred that he never made an 
enemy or lost a friend. It now remains for the public, whose heavy hours 
he so often lightened by his mirthful conceits and graceful fancies, to do 
their part, and we feel satisfied that they will do it well. It issometimes 
said that John Bull is apt to button his pockets when an appeal is 
made to him on behalf of the family of a literary man left destitute by 
his death, and to object that due provision should have been made for 
them by their natural protector. This may have been true once; we do 
not believe that it is so now. The world has learned to comprehend the 
trials, the struggles, and vicissitudes of the noblest, but most treacherous 
of all human careers; and not a few are willing to admit that they owe a 
debt of gratitude to the writer, who has charmed and instructed them, 
which is not entirely liquidated by the fruits of his labours. In this case, 
however, the appeal is by no means made exclusively to the charitable 
feelings of the public. We are informed, it is true, that a donation fund 
has been opened at Coutts’s, to which those may contribute who prefer to 
adopt this mode of evincing their sympathy; but the mass of the com- 
munity may at once do good service to an admirable cause, and secure 
for themselves a very substantial gratification.” 

This day (Saturday) the adjourned fair in aid of the Royal Dramatic 
College is to be held at the Crystal Palace. The entertainments will 
consist of a grand concert, at which Mme. Catherine Hayes, Mme. Louisa 
Vinning, Messrs. Harrison, Santley, and Lefort, and other eminent 
artists, will assist. For the Fancy Fair, the list of ladies whose services 
will be put into requisition for the stalls—a list which includes all the 
beauty and talent now on the London stage—is enough to attract the 
sternest heart to Sydenham, and unloose the tightest purse-string. Hope- 
less, indeed, the case of the too-susceptible bachelor who dares to wander 
near the Fair that day. Those who escape Miss Amy Sedgwick, Miss 
Swanborough, and Miss Wyndham, shall they not fall by the hands of 
Miss Marie Wilton, Miss Oliver, and Miss Bufton? We are glad to 
perceive that, in spite of the sneers of the tragic party, Mr. Buckstone 
and his brother comedians will be as busy as before in the Aunt Sally 








and Cheap John line of business. If Jupiter be propitious, it will be a 
pleasant day. 

Apropos of the Dramatic College, a good thing is attributed to an aris- 
tocratic supporter of the project, who is as dissatisfied as all sensible 
people must be with the fatal choice of locality, which threatens to 
banish the unfortunate recipients of the College bounty to a purgatory of 
ennui. “ Capital place,” said he to Mr. Webster ; “ couldn’t be better for 
the purpose.” “I’m quite delighted to hear you say so,” replied the 
worshipful Master, with the air of a man quite unaccustomed to be com- 
plimented on that subject. ‘“ Because you see,” continued his interlocu- 
tor, “it'll make a fellah work so hard to keep away from it.” In this point 
of view, the Maybury site certainly has its advantage. 

The Gazette des Thédtres (Paris) announees that a marriage is on the 
eve of being celebrated between Mlle. Trochue, the descendant of Ra- 
cine, and a young captain of infantry in the French army. The sub- 
scription whic’ was opened in favour of the young orphan, and in which 
the Pope and several foreign Sovereigns took part, will give the lady a 
marriage portion of 50,000f. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


HE LONDON PICTURE SEASON shows unmistakable signs of 

approaching dissolution. The exhibitions of the Royal Aeademy, of 

the (Old) Water-Colour Society, and of the Society of British Artists, 
will close to the public this day week (Saturday, the 28th). 

Mr. T. J. Barker’s large and important historical picture of a subject 
deeply interesting to all Englishmen, “The Relief of Lucknow” and 
meeting of the three heroes, Havelock, Outram, and Sir Colin Campbell, 
has now been on view in Waterloo-place some two months. Its exhibi- 
tion will be prolonged, we believe, till the end of the present month. 
With the picture may also be seen the drawings, sketches, and portraits 
made in India specially for it by Mr. E. Lundgren, which, as authentic 
records of men and places for ever interesting, have a peculiar value. 
The picture is being engraved for Messrs. Agnew by Mr. C. G. Lewis. 

Cloth-making Yorkshire competes with cotton-spinning Lancasbire in 
patronage of the arts, and many of the finest works of our living English 
painters may now be found adorning the sumptuous houses of the princes 
of broadcloth. Many of these have now been brought together in a tem- 
porary exhibition of local “ Art treasures ” recently opened in the large 
room of the Bradford Exchange, for the pecuniary benefit of the Bradford 
School of Design, and the intellectual benefit of a public which sorely 
needs instruction and amusement of a high kind. It contains about 
300 pictures and water-colour drawings, contributed principally by 
gentlemen resident in Bradford, Leeds, and other neighbouring 
towns; some by Lancashire men. The water-colour drawings 
include a fine series by Turner, contributed by Mr. Heugh, of Alderley 
Edge, a collector whose name is well known in the London sale- 
rooms. Among the curiosities of the exhibition are two clever 
drawings by the Princess Frederick William of Prussia (our Princess 
Royal), those, we presume, which were exhibited in London and sold, for 
a patriotic object, a few years ago. The exhibition was at first to remain 
open only for a fortnight; but the period is to be extended, the daily 
attendance, at first small, having much increased. 

The lists of the Crystal Palace Art Union will close next Tuesday 
week, the 31st. 

The annual meeting of the Arckzological Institute commenced this 
week at Gloucester on Tuesday, the 17th, and will conclude on Tuesday 
next, the 24th. 

The sale of the collection of works of art left behind him by the 
encyclopedic-minded German, Alexander von Humboldt, will take place 
at Berlin on the 17th September. 

The memorial bust of Admiral Blake, executed after Mr. Baily’s design 
by Mr. Papworth, has been placed in the Assize Court at Taunton, in the 
grand old hero’s native county of Somerset. The money—the sculptor 
was paid some 130 guineas—was raised principally by local subscriptions. 

The Architectural Institute has adjourned further consideration of the 
vexed question of setting on foot examinations and diplomas in architec- 
ture till “the second Monday in November.” Evidently they find it a dif- 
ficult matter to stir in, though portions of the profession are clamorous for 

a little more buckram. 

More monuments in Germany to the two poets towards whom their 
countrymen (in this how different to us!) never tire of testifying their 
homage : viz. Goethe and Schiller. Towards the erection of that to 
Goethe the Prince Regent of Prussia has allotted the sum of ten thousand 
crowns. . 

At a committee meeting of the Ecclesiological Society on the 1 1thult., Mr 
Slater, the architect engaged on the restoration of the choir of Chichester 
Cathedral, noticed in our last, exhibited his design for the large Mosaic 
pavement to be executed in the opus Alexandrinum method, and to be 
placed in the presbytery of that Cathedral, before the high altar. 

Sales of objects of verti still occupy the sale-rooms. On Tuesday, the 
17th, a small but good collection of Oriental, Stvres, Dresden, and other 
porcelain was dispersed at Christie’s; and yesterday (Friday), by the same 
auctioneers, some good decorated and marquetrie furniture, some Sévres 
porcelain, and a few fine pieces of sculpture—among them ‘“ The 
Guardian Angel” and the “ Two Girls Angling,” by Monti. 

On Wednesday, the 18th, Messrs. Foster, of Pall-Mall, sold the small 
miscellaneous collection of pictures, drawings, engravings, and orna- 
mental objects of the late Mr. H. Morley, of Brompton. The pictures 
comprised three or four cabinetexamples of the modern French school, 
half a dozen academy studies by Etty of varying merit. The drawings 
included some from the hand of David Cox, and some by Brocky. Among 
the engravings the principal features were several framed examples of 
Rembrandt, and the large engraving of the Andrea Mantegna cup by 
Hollar. On the same day were sold some very lovely examples of old 
Dresden china, under one of its fairest aspects: a pair of vases and 
covers “enriched with many flowers and birds in relief,” and an oval 
mirror, “with raised*flowers and Cupids and portrait of Marie An- 
toinette.” 
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It will have been observed from our advertising columns that it is pro- 
posed to do honour to the memory of the late Mrs. Jameson, one of the 
most active and permanently useful of modern contributors to the 
literature of art. It is contemplated to place a portrait bust of her in 
the South Kensington Museum—a fit home; the bust to be executed by 
one whose reputation her appreciative criticisms had done much to ad- 
vance—Mr. Gibson, R.A., of Rome. 

Apropos of the Volunteers and their all-engrossing displays, Mr. Tegg, 
of Queen-street, Cheapside, has issued a lithograph by Maclure and Co., 
of “Her Majesty firing the First Shot at Wimbledon.” The drawing 
is by “one of the members of the London Scottish Rifle Corps,” and pur- 
ports to have been “ taken on the spot;” but, for aught we can see to the 
contrary, it might have been “taken” on any other spot—say in the 
upper apartments of Mr. Tegg’s house. 

In the sale at Christie’s on the 10th inst. of engravings after Scheffer, 
the two drawings, “ Dante and Beatrice,” and “ Marguerite and Faust in 
the Garden,” turned out to be not by Scheffer, but engravers’ copies. We 
wonder, by the way, whether some of the palpable “ engravers’ copies” in 
the Woodburn collection of drawings by the old masters were trium- 
phantly carried home by their smiling purchasers as originals? 

At Wroxeter the men are now partly occupied in preparing the ruins 
for the expected visit of the Archzological Association on Saturday, 
August 11, under the conduct of Mr. Wright. Several new features 
await their inspection : the remains of another workshop for one, conjec- 
tured, from the fragments of material found near it, to have been that of 
an enameller. Among other objects which have just lately been dis- 
covered is a well-preserved steelyard. The room containing the forge 
has also been further uncovered. 

According to a statement of Mr. Cowper (Board of Works) in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Scott has prepared “amended designs” for the 
mew Foreign Office, “in the Italian style ;” which designs are now under 
the consideration of Government. If approved of, they will be submitted 
to the inspection of members of the House. Are the hopeless ignorance 
(in matters of art) and old-fogey notions of Lord Palmerston to be 
allowed to cheat the nation out of (at all events, the attempt at) a true 
work of art? Towards Mr. Scott personally the pococurante Premier is, 
we believe, well affected; simply prejudiced against the only style 
(Gothic) that architect can conscientiously or fruitfully follow. 

We gladly give all the publicity in our power to a request Mr. Walter 
Thornbury, the biographer of Turner (dating from 5, Furnival’s Inn, 
E.C.) has publicly addressed to all friends of the deceased painter and 
others in possession of unpublished letters, notes of prices, or other in- 
formation, asking them to kindly give him the beneficial use of the same. 
It must be the desire of all lovers of art, we think, that the life of the 
greatest of English painters after Hogarth—in an opposite pole to 
Hogarth—should be as complete as the materials which are extant will 
allow. And now alone it can be made even approximately so. The 
lapse of every year, every day we had almost said, removes some living 
depository of information about one born nearly a century ago. 

On Saturday, the 30th ult., the drawing for prizes in another new Art 
Union, that “of Great Britain,” the shilling-per-share art union, took place 
at the Free Trade Hallin Manchester. The prizes consisted of one of 
150/, one of 100/, and ninety-eight others from 75/. down to 5/. The 
prize-holders can select their pictures from any public exhibition in the 
United Kingdom. Besides the above, there were about 500 other prizes 
supplied by the society, consisting of statuettes and ornamental objects in 
parian, engravings, and photographs. According to the society’s own 
account, 3000 agents have been employed in the distribution of tickets 
throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. The drawing of 
prizes on the 30th June occupied from half past four p.m. till ten minutes 
after ten. 

Among the works of very various degrees of merit (or the reverse) 
recently selected by bewildered and often infatuated prize-holders in the 
Art Union of London, we are glad to recognise a few judicious selections. 
As from the Royal Academy, Mr. F. Dillon’s “Nile Raft,” 1202; Mr. 
Durham's “Chastity ”(marblestatue), 105/.; Mrs. E.M. Ward’s “First Step 
in Life,” 752; Mr. H. 8. Marks’s ‘The Sexton’s Sermon,” 632. Among 
those from the Society of British Artists we observe with pleasure, among 
many not so commendable, Mr. Gosling’s “‘Summeron the Thames,” 1001. ; 
Mr. West’s “ Fishing Boats off Lundy Island,” 352.; one of Mr. Cobbett’s 
better pictures, “Scene in Brittany,” 30/. At the Old Water-Colour 
Society, little of high quality is ever left by private judges for Art-Union 
choice. Among the present selections are Mr. Callow’s “ Venice from the 
Rialto,” 70/.; Mr. S. P. Jackson’s “‘Moel Siabod,” 42/., and “ Clovelly,” 30/.; 
Mr. J. Burgess, jun’s. “Treves,” 157. From the New Water- Colour Society 
we welcome the choice of Mr. Carl Werner's “ Interior of the Cathedral of 
Cefalu,” 782 15s.; Mr. H. Warren’s “Toll Demanded,” 21/. Of the 
selections from the Portland Gallery we have nothing pleasant to say. 

On Wednesday, the 11th inst., the Art Union “of England” held its 
first general meeting, at the Gallery of Illustration, Regent-street; only 

Jour months after having secured the requisite authorisation from the 
Board of Trade, and after only five months’ existence in all. For the 
current year’s distribution 1452 subscribers (at half a guinea) had been 
obtained by means of 160 agents. The subscriptions amounted to 
7641. 18s.6d. Of this sum, after defraying the greater portion of the 
preliminary expenses, 528/. was allotted for immediate distribution, in 
thirty-five prizes: one of 50/., one of 252, one of 15/., the others of 10/., 
71, and 51, The peculiar feature of this Art Union is that the whole 
funds, less the working expenses, are devoted to the purchase of original 
works of art, chosen by prize-holders from the London exhibitions; no 
portion being spent in reproductions, engravings, statuettes. The sub- 
scriber has a prize or nothing. We think there is room for such an Art 


Union. The results of these first few months may look small, but they 
are as great as were those of the prosperous Art Union of London in its 
first year. The disadvantages attendant on the late period of the year 
at which the society commenced operations, were serious. Next year the 
subscription-list will close on the 26th of April, and the distribution of 


prizes take place at the commencement instead of the close of the 
season. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 


Abstract of a Paper by Mr. J. J. Coleman,“ On some remarkable Relations 
existing between the Atomic Weights, Atomic Volumes, and Properties of the 
Chemical Elements.” Read before the Chemical Section of the British 
Association, at the Meeting in Oxford, June 1860. 

7"; AUTHOR commenced by referring to the labours of Kopp, 

Shroeder, Joule, and Herapath, respecting the atomic volumes of 
the non-gaseous elementary bodies. The term atomic volume being defined 
as “indicating the space occupied or kept free from the access of other 
matter by the material atom itself together with its investing sphere of 
heat,” particular attention was directed to a fact noticed some time ago 
by Kopp, viz., that the atomic volumes of several elements correspond, 
so that they may be arranged in groups. The author then proceeded to 
show that, in taking a group of elements having equal atomic volumes, it 
would invariably be found that the element possessing the least atomic 
weight would be the most chemically active, the least reducible; and, on 
the contrary, the element having the greatest atomic weight would be 
found to be the most chemically inactive, the most reducible member of 
the series. These important facts were demonstrated by quoting nume- 
rous groups. Thus, amongst others, were brought forward the following, 


viz.: 
Atomic Atomic ) Chemical Activity and 
Weight. Yolume ¢ Kopp. Reducibility. 
Manganese......... 27°6 sees 44 score Most active, least reducible. 
eas 2B lke 
Cobalt? 
Nickel if seat eeseeee 29 eeeeee 44 
SME sesstesase ae cee ag | pene Least active, most reducible. 
TOONS iecswsesce oie * ere . 57 se. Most active, least reducible. 
Palladium ......... DA | ‘easael 57 
Platinum ......... eee f .. Least active, most reducible. 
Chromium...,..... DT Ne OB stains Most active, least reducible: 
Molybdenum...... e.. ‘Agee 66 
Tungsten ......... OS” » cesese 66 ...... Least active, most reducible. 
Salphur .....cseroe 16 - 101 ...... Most active, least reducible. 
Selenium ......... 40 see LOL ...... Least active, most reducible. 
Baal sinsoovemnens 103°7  .se.0. 114 , , 
i a SEs, tsa sod wees Most active, least reducible. 
AOU niciwctecondeds MT ean RDB sc acciw Least active, most reducible. 
Chlorine .........000 35°5 soo S20 ceseee Most active, least reducible. 
a MM 
EA ERED ae LS gaa ar PO oecess Least active, most reducible. 


These interesting results induced the author to extend the survey—to 
institute a careful examination into the general relations existing be- 
tween the atomic weight, atomic volumes, and properties of the whole of 
the elements. Considerable details were entered into, the results arrived 
at being summed up as follows: 

1. That elements having a small atomic weight and a small atomic 
volume, such as carbon, aluminium, sulphur, are difficult to reduce from 
their compounds. When they are isolated they are endowed with a 
certain degree of permanence; but the limit of their resistibility is easily 
attained. 

2. Elements with a small atomic weight and a large atomic volume, 
such as potassium, sodium, phosphorus, are invariably active, and difficult 
to keep in an isolated state. 

3. Elements having a large atomic weight associated with a small 
atomic volume, such as platinum, iridium, are characterised by their 
capability of resisting chemical and physical agencies. 

4. Elements possessing a large atomic weight associated with a large 
atomic volume, such as gold, bismuth, have considerable chemical 
activity; but the motion of the atoms appears to be impeded by reason 
of their great weight. 

From an accumulated amount of evidence of this nature, the author 
came to the conclusion that the cohesive or attractive force of the che- 
mical atom bears some marked relation to (if it is not represented by) 
the actual weight of the atom, and that it is to the repulsive forces asso- 
ciated with the atom that we must attribute the variations in the relative 
volumes of the elements. The correctness of this conclusion was further 
confirmed by reference to the atomic constitution of a numerous series of 
compounds; but prior to entering into details, reference was made to 
those elements which possess the peculiar power of condensing upon their 
surfaces the molecules of the surrounding medium. 

Attention was called to the fact that elements or compounds possessing 
a small atomic volume are invariably found to be endowed with this pro- 
perty, provided the atomic weight is sufficiently high. 

Thus carbon, an element remarkable for its power of effecting surface 
condensation, not only possesses a small atomic volume, but the smallest 
of any known element. Again, the atomic volumes of zinc and platinum 
are equal, but their atomic weights differ widely, that of zinc being 33 
and of platinum 98; thus in this group of elements we find that the one 
possessing the greatest power of inducing surface condensation is the one 
endowed with the highest atomic weight. Other comparisons of a similar 
character, and leading to a similar result, induced the author to believe 
that “surface condensation is caused by the cohesive attraction of the 
solid exerted upon the surrounding molecules of gas.” This idea was put 
forth some time since by Dr. Faraday. The author further extended it 
by supposing that the amount of the power of effecting surface condensa- 
tion is dependent upon, and corresponds with, the actual weight of the 
atom, but that the repulsive force which keeps the atoms asunder, acting 
in a contrary direction to the cohesive force, prevents that cohesive force 
from perceptibly acting upon the molecules of the medium in which the 
atom is placed. 

Resuming the consideration of the atomic constitution of compounds, 
particular attention was directed to the fact that, in a series of com- 
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pounds of one metal (oxide for instance), it would be found that the 
compound possessing the most neutrality—the least activity—would 
have the greatest atomic number. The term “atomic number” was 
defined as “ denoting the total number of elementary atoms capable of 
being contained within the space which would be filled by a single atom 
of hydrogen.” The numbers brought forward by the author were quoted 
from Gmelin’s works; but, as Gmelin’s atomic numbers denoted the 
number of compound atoms capable of being contained within a given 
space, his (Gmelin’s) numbers were, by the author, multiplied by the 
total number of elementary atoms contained in an atom or equivalent 
of the compound. Thus, taking equal bulks of lead and oxide of lead, it 
will be found that if the lead contains 1218 atoms, the oxide of lead will 
contain 1888 atoms, half of them oxygen, and the other half lead atoms. 
The following, amongst other series, were brought forward: 
Atomic number. 


a | oe 
Sesquioxide Chromium... 3610 ....... eesecseeeee Neutral. 
Chromic Acid ........ eee BIO cctcscnee enero * . Active. 
Manganese ........... Sesciey MD” cies sescssseeeeee Intermediate, 
Protoxide Manganese...... 2948 ......cccscssesees Most active. 
Peroxide Manganese ...... SATE cicccecccasecccccs  WHOU 
Manganic Acid.............. oo 
Ivon ...... secu ddeeasaaea sanaigua NIN neces saesieia seeeeee Most active. 
Magnetic Oxide ........... a SE xcaneeine sessseeee Intermediate. 
~ Sesquioxide ............cee00e S715 ccccoccosccececse MOst Neutral. 
Ferric Acid ..... yaa pease ase ee 
TON diss anicsieneedac anions i AD da cvntisiscrendetee Most active. 
DRIES DIECO. .....ccceseeress «oe ©1888 P 
DRUG iciscevese Sainte a sameseenconen «ve Intermediate. 
Peroxide Lead ........... a eee 
Mercury Bichloride ...... 878 ..c.cccccceceeeeee Most active. 
Ditto Protochloride ...... DAW sebvceicéennene .. Intermediate. 
PO cocsteccssicesssagese SME wckreccascesenna .. Least active. 


From such comparisons the author deduced a general law, viz., that ina 
series of analogous compounds the one possessing the greatest neutrality 
—the least chemical activity—has invariably the greatest atomic number; 
also, that when elements having opposite chemical properties, activities in 
different direciions, are brought together and formed into neutral com- 
‘pounds, condensation invariably takes place. 

The paper, which was rather lengthy, but very attentively listened to, 
concluded with the following remarks: 

To seek for an explanation of the phenomena we have been studying 
‘is a natural impulse; that an explanation cannot be given without resort- 
ing to hypothesis is very obvious; but if an hypothesis can be advanced 
which will connect the facts together, which will tend to enlarge our 
‘views upon the subject, and which will not be incompatible with well- 
known and established facts, surely that hypothesis, whatever it may 
be, is worthy of our present attention. There is no need to imagine the 
existence of any new force, any new agency; the whole of the phenomena 
can be satisfactorily accounted for on the supposition that the force which 
gives chemical activity to the atom is identical with the force which 
keeps the atom asunder, and that the cohesive power of the atom is 
represented by its weight. Thus potassium has a powerful chemical 
force, an electro-positive force (if we are so pleased to name it), and that 
force confers activity upon the atom, and by its self-repulsive nature 
keeps those atoms widely asunder. Chlorine has an activity of quite an 
opposite character, an electro-negative activity, and the self-repulsive 
mature of that force keeps its atoms widely apart. But when the two 
elements are brought together the activity of the one destroys the activity 
of the other, the repulsive force of the one destroys that of the other; 
consequently the cohesive force—a force represented by the weight of the 
atom—immediately comes into play, and its effects are manifested by the 
great condensation, the permanent character of the resulting compound. 
The argument then is, that it is chemical force or electrical attraction 
(for the two terms are by many considered as synonymous) which deter- 
mines the combination of atoms; but that, when combination actually 
occurs, the very force which occasions it is masked, neutralised, the ele- 
ments of the compound being merely held together by the cohesive force, 
which force corresponds with and depends upon the absolute weight of 
the atom. 

In conclusion, the author reminded the members of the section that the 
hypothesis advanced should be considered separately and distinctly from 
the numerous facts which it had been the object to bring before their 
notice. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

OYALINSTITUTION.—Friday, June8; Prof. Faraday, D.C.L.,F.R.S., 

“ On the Electric Silk-loom.”—*“ Illustrans Commoda Vite,” the motto 
of the Royal Institution, was made the ruling principle on this the last 
evening of the season; an account being given of the application by M. 
Bonelli of electricity to the service of the figure weaving-loom. The 
astonishing condition of perfection to which M. Jacquard had brought 
the silk loom, so that artists of the highest rank could not, without 
minute inspection, distinguish its results from the most perfect engrav- 
ing, and the manner in which he taught the weaver to construct a series 
of cards, and then to use them automatically, so as to produce, as often 
as he pleased, the design which they represented, are well known. Any 
effect of pattern, either simple or complicated, which is produced in the 
woven fabric, depends upon the manner in which the threads of the warp 
are separated before the weft is thrown, and the successive rearrange- 
ments of the warp threads which are brought about each time the shuttle 
is passed. A single thread of the weft, therefore, represents an element 
of the design; and, in the Jacquard loom, each of these required a card 
pierced in a certain order, which being brought against the ends of a set 
of horizontal rods, allowed some to remain undisturbed, whilst others 
were pushed on one side. By the action of the pedal the warp threads 
associated with the undisturbed rods were raised and those belonging 


~ 





to the displaced rods were left unmoved; and to do this rightly, a 
separate pierced card was required for every thread that crossed the 
warp within the extent of the pattern. Frequently some thousands of 
cards are needed, and for the production of a woven portrait of M. 
Jacquard, in black and white silk, as many as 24,000 were employed. 
After a design has been decided upon, it has to be converted into 
these cards, one for each thread of the weft included in the design; the 
preparation and piercing of them requires much care and time, after 
which they have to be linked together as an endless chain in their proper 
order. It is to replace this part of the weaving arrangements that Mr. 
Bonelli has applied his attention, and the peculiar power of electricity. 
Instead of the many pierced cards, he has but one card, or rather its equi- 
valent, a convertible plate of brass; which being pierced with the full 
number of holes required (which in the loom in action was 400) can have 
these holes either stopped or left open, so as to represent by its successive 
changes of condition the successive cards of the Jacquard series. To 
obtain this effect, tin foil is attached strongly to paper, so as to form a 
compound sheet. The design is then drawn upon the metallic surface 
with black bituminous varnish, and the sheet is made into an endless 
band, which being placed upon a roller, and kept in its position by stops, 
moves as the roller moves, being carried forward by its motion. A set 
of teeth rests upon the top of this roller, touching the pattern in a line; 
they are made of thin brass plate, so thin that 400 of them do not occupy 
more than 16 or 17 inches, .e., the width of the design on the roller; yet 
so separate that each is insulated from its neighbour by little interposed 
teeth of ivory ; and so large, and therefore weighty, as to fall and rest 
upon the pattern, making good electrical contact where the tin foil is 
exposed, but being insulated where the bituminous pattern intervenes. 
Behind these teeth are 400 small electro-magnets fixed in a framework, 
parallel to each other, and insulated. The fine covered wires which con- 
stitute their helices are connected at one set of ends with the teeth just 
described, each with a tooth; whilst the other ends are brought together 
and made fast to one metallic plate and wire. Tracing this wire onwards, it 
comes to an interruptor or contact-maker, from whence the metallic com- 
munication proceeds to a screw appointed to communicate with one end of 
a five-celled Bunsen battery, the other end of which communicates with 
a screw near the former. This screw has a wire proceeding from it totwo 
insulated teeth, like the teeth bearing upon the pattern, but heavier; and 
these rest upon the uncovered edges of the tin foil at the sides of the 
pattern, so as to keep up a constant electric communication with it. By 
simple but perfect and secure mechanical arrangements the following 
movements and results take place in this part of the apparatus. As the 
pedal descends under the weaver’s foot at a certain time, the 400 teeth 
descend upon the pattern; then the circuit is completed at the interruptor 
in the single wire; the electric current passing through that wire is divided 
into as many portions as there are teeth touching the metal in the line of 
pattern under realisation; it makes all the electro-magnets sur- 
rounded by these wires active, leaving the others non-magnetic; and 
then, as the foot is raised and the movements return in their course, 
the interruptor is first separated, which causing all current to cease, 
the magnets lose their power, the teeth are raised from the pattern, and 
then the cylinder carrying it moves forward just so much as to give 
the new line of pattern for the teeth to search out electrically (the next 
time they descend) which corresponds to the next cast of the weft thread. 
Because the pattern never moves whilst it is in contact with the teeth, it 

is not cut or worn by them; because the current is made by the inter- 
ruptor after the teeth are in contact, and before they are separated, no 

fusion or burning of the metal occurs at the teeth; and because there is 
a tongue-like wiper or brush, which at the right time passes under the 
teeth, sustains them, and from off which they rub on to the pattern, 
there is never any want of cleanliness or of contact there. Associated 
with these 400 magnets, and in the same line with them, are 400 cylinders 
of soft iron, called pistons; they are carried in a frame which moves to 

and fro horizontally between the. magnets and the horizontal rods 
belonging to the suspensions of the warp threads; and _ they 

move towards the magnets at a time so adjusted as to coincide 

with the passage of the electricity round its circuit; they find 

therefore some of the magnets excited, because their teeth touch the 
metal of the pattern ; and as the box of pistons begins to return before 

the current is interrupted, such of the pistons as have touched excited 
magnets are retained or held back, whilst the others have returned in their 

course: the pistons therefore are divided into two intermixed groups, of 
which the one group is perhaps half an inch behind the other. Now comes in 

the action of the perforated brass plate which is to be converted for the 

time into the equivalent of the particular Jacquard card required. It is 

a vertical plate, associated with the extremities of the pistons farthest 

from the electo-magnets; it can move up and down to a small extent, it is 

pierced by 400 circular holes. The 400 pistons have each a head or 

button, which can pass freely each through its correspondent hole when 

the plate is up, but is stopped at the hole when the plate is down, and 

then effectually closes it. Now the time is so adjusted, that when the 

box of pistons has moved so far forward as to cause separation of the two 

groups, the plate descends, and, by locking such of the heads as belong to 

the unretained group, fills the correspondent holes, whilst the heads of 
the retained group, being already behind their holes, have left them open; 

and so the Jacquard plate is formed, and moving a little further it acts 

on the horizontal rods before mentioned, and having by that arranged the 

suspenders of the warp threads, it then goes back, or towards the electro- 

magnets, to take up, under the influence of the currents of electricity 

through the selecting teeth, the new arrangement of apertures required 

for the next cast of the weft thread. The use of electricity for the pur- 

pose of reading off the design and conveying it into the loom involved 

many peculiarities, conditions, and difficulties. These were considered ; 

and the manner in which they were either turned to advantage or over- 
come was illustrated by large and separate experiments. 

Tur Roya Society or NortHern Antiquaries of Copenhagen held 
its annual meeting at the Palace of Christiansborg, on the 13th of May, 
his Majesty King Frederick VII. in the chair. The secretary, Professor 
C. C. Rafn, read the report of the Society’s undertakings and state in the 
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year 1859, and then produced the works published by it during the same 
period: A new volume for 1858 (with four plates) of the Annals of 
Northern Archeology and History, containing—Remarks on Beowulf, 
and of the name of Lodbrok amongst the Anglo-Saxons, by Frederick 
Schiern ; On the Sanscrit root of the verb “vera,” by L. Warming; On 
the early History of the Savolaxians, by A. J. Europaeus ; The Elucida- 
rius in Icelandic, edited by Conrad Gislason ; Objects from the Iron Age, 
found in Scania, and described by N. G. Bruzelius; Mounds from the 
Stone and Bronze Ages, discovered in Sieland, and described by V. Boye; 
Dispatches from the Polish Legation in Copenhagen, from the original 
manuscript in the library of Count Ossolinsky in Lemberg, translated by 
Edvin M. Thorson; A Description of Iceland (of the year 1614), by 
Daniel Streye (Vetterus), translated from the Polish original, and com- 
municated with anintroduction by Edvin M. Thorson, to which have been 
subjoined some remarks by Sigurd Janasson; Historical Notices regard- 
ing Bishop Liuderich and Archbishop Unne of Bremen, called forth by 
a communication of Senator Adami of Bremen, by J. Koenigsfeldt; On a 
descent in England projected by King Valdemar Atterdag of Denmark 
in connection with the French, with reference to original documents 
published by A. Germain at Montpellier, by Frederick Schiern. Also the 
continuation for 1856 and 1857 of the Society’s Archeological Review, 
containing the annual reports and critical notices of several historical, 
antiquarian, and linguistic works which have been presented to the 
Society. The remaining part of the “ Lexicon Poéticum antique lingue 
Septentrionalis,” by the late Sveinbiorn Egilsson, is soon expected to be 
ready from the press; the next volume of the Mémoires des Antiquaires 
du Nord later. Next, the Secretary produced some specimens of ver- 
nacular Esquimaux literature from Greenland, received from Dr. Henry 
J. Rink, Inspector of South Greenland, according to whose prosposal a 
printing-office has been established at Godthaab (Noungme) and a litho- 
graphic press procured. The said specimens consisted of Vol. I. of 
“ Kaladlit Okalluktualliait,” Greenlandic popular traditions written down 
by natives, and illustrated by xylographics, designed and executed by a 
native, two lithographed local maps, and eight views of remarkable sites, 
amongst which one of the ruins of Kaksiarsuk, the episcopal residence of 
Gardar. His Majesty the King exhibited several very remarkable nor- 
thern antiquities lately acquired for his cabinet; amongst others, a collec- 
tion of objects from the Stone Age, found probably on the very 
place of fabrication at Jyderup in Sieland, viz., a great grindstone 
and thirty-nine pieces of weapons and implements partly incom- 
pleted; several bronze objects—amongst others a hook with spiral 
ornaments on its rounded front side, found at Sio, in the parish 
of Gamtofte in Fionia; a great ring with particular Roman orna- 
ments, found in Slesvig; two spiral arm rings and a spiral finger ring of 
gold. Of some of these objects delineations are prepared for the annual 
report, to be communicated in the Archeological Review and in the 
Mémoires des Antiquaires du Nord. His Majesty read a report of the dis- 
covery of a curious Runic stone, found in the peninsula of Helgenes, in 
Fionia; Professor Rafn explained the inscription of this stone. The King 
then exhibited a collection of eighty-eight silver coins, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hilleréd, in Sieland, from the time of King Eric of Pome- 
rania, and coined in cities situated at the Baltic, several of them at 
Stralsund and Reval. General Fibiger, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Artillery,"produced a collection of autographed designs of old iron guns, 
forged or founded from the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
belonging most of them to the Arsenal of the Royal Artillery at Copen- 
hagen ; some also to that of the Castle of Czarskoie Selo, near St. Peters- 
burg. He communicated a series of remarks serving to illustrate the 
designs exhibited. Councillor C. J. Thomsen, Inspector of the Museum of 
Northern Antiquities, communicated some remarks on the conservation 
of antiquities of tree found in turf pits. Next were exhibited several 
arrow-heads of flint, belonging to E. Schmidt’s collection of northern 
antiquities. The Norwegian Government had presented to the society 
the great work on the cathedral of Throntheim, published at its order, the 
text of which is due to Professor P. A. Munch, while the designs have 
been executed by the architect, H. E. Schirmer. Axel Wetter, A.M., of 
the University of Upsala, communicated a design of a remarkable Runic 
stone, found in the parish of Skokloster, in Upland, the inscription on 
which refers to Russia. Several gentlemen were then elected new mem- 
bers; and in the past year (1859) have been enrolled in the list of Foun- 
dation Fellows or “Membres Fondateurs "—Meerza Ali Mahomed Khan, 
Jagheerdar of His Highness the Nizam’s Court in the Deccan; Don 
Nicolas Antonio Calvo, Buenos Ayres; Count Giancarlo Conestabile, 
Professor of Archeology in the University of Perugia; Don Felipe 
Davila F. de Castro, Senator, Santo Domingo; Clements Good, Esq., His 
Danish Majesty’s Consul-General, Hull; Don Benjamin Gorostiaga, late 
Minister of Finances of the Argentine Confederation; Ignatius Kula- 
kowski, Curator of the Gymnasium of Bialystok, Government of Grodno; 
Dr. Don Andres Lamas, Minister Plenipotentiary of Uruguay, in Rio de 
Janeiro; Robert Morrow, Esq., Halifax, Nova Scotia; Sigismund de 
Mylius, of Rinningesigaard, in Fionia ; Dom Pedro, Marquis de Olinda, 
President of the Council of Ministers of the Emperor of Brazil; David 
Tannatt Pryce, Esq., Batavia; Professor Jared Sparks, President of 
Harvard University, Cambridge; and Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D., 
President of the Historical Society of Massachusetts. 





SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 

HE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN.—The eclipse of 1860, though not ap- 
proaching totality so nearly as that of 1858, was viewed in the metro- 
polis under much more favourable circumstances than its predecessor. 
Though the sky was cloudy, the sun was distinctly visible throughout, 
and the progress of the phenomenon was traceable throughout. At 
London the first contact took place about 1 hour 39 min., and the eclipse 
was at its greatest height (when 82-100ths of the sun were covered) at 
about 2 hours 49 min., finishing at 3 hours 54 min. At the period of 
greatest observation the temperature was sensibly diminished, and the 
light assumed a gloomy, yellowish tint, resembling neither the light of 
evening nor of cloudy weather. The whole aspect of the sky was 








changed, and a hushed stillness pervaded nature, as if. everything had 
some perception of the unusual occurrence which was taking place. A 


‘party of astronomers, headed by the Astronomer Koyal, proceeded to 


Santander, in Spain, in a steamer placed at their service by the Admi- 
ralty. Here they will view the phenomenon from a point where the 
eclipse will be total. The Times correspondent, who accompanied the 
expedition, gives a most favourable account of the manner in which 
it was received, but no account of the observations has as yet 
reached us. 








MISCELLANEA. 


E HEAR that the authoress of “ Adam Bede” is now travelling in 
Italy. 

Mr. Soe Hamilton, late editor of the Morning Star, has been com- 
pelled, by ill health, to return to the country. Mr. Hamilton’s unre- 
mitting attention to his arduous duties had so far undermined his 
constitution that serious apprehensions were entertained as to his safety. 
He is now, we are glad to hear, regaining vigour in the salubrious air 
of “ Proud Preston,” where he has once more assumed the editorship of the 
Preston Guardian. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts has 
resolved upon the establishment of two exhibitions, one at Oxford and one 
at Cambridge, for the purpose of securing the services of clergymen well 
qualified, by real study and preparation, for the work of evangelists in 
India, whether among Hindoos or Mahometans. The election of the first 
two missionaries at each university will take place on Friday, Feb. 8, 1861, 
The exhibitions are to be of the annual value of 150/. each, tenable for two 
years, and are to be open to all candidates under 30 years of age who 
shall have passed the examination for their B.A. degree. The exhibi- 
tioners will be required, as a condition of their appointment, to go out 
at the expiration of their two years of study as missionaries to India in 
connection with the society. The subjects of examination will be theology, 
Church history from the Christian era to the rise of Mahometanism, 
moral and mental philosophy, the history and more particularly the 
religious and philosophical systems of India, the elements of Hebrew, and 
also of either Sanscrit or Arabic. 

The guarantee fund for the International Exhibition of 1862 sub- 
scribed now amounts to 335,300/. It is understood that the Royal Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851 are willing to grant the use of a 
part of their estate at South Kensington for the exhibition, and that a 
portion of the buildings to be erected will be permanent, available for 
future exhibitions of art and industry. ; 

The London correspondent of the Bury Times, alluding to the notice 
as to the price of the leading journal on the railways, says: “In the 
name of Cocker and common sense, how is it that the 7imes makes this 
fuss now? Why, the price of the paper on the railways generally has 
been 5d., and sometimes, just as the train has been starting, Brown, 
Jones, or Robinson has been obliged to go off without his change for six- 
pence. The real cause of this outcry just now, after the public have 
quietly suffered for years, is this—that the cheap press is pro- 
gressing so steadily as to alarm the Times. Doubtless there is a deal 
of special talent on the leading journal—and long may this talent be 
employed on it—but the Times formerly sold more than its contempo- 
raries on account of its early intelligence; and this speciality no longer 
exists. The enterprise on the oracle of Printing-house-square is great as 
ever, but it does not tell like it used todo. On great and special occa- 
sions the Times makes great and special efforts to come out strong, but 
on ordinary occasions it is more frequently behind than before its con- 
temporaries ; while the ground is cut from under its feet by that clever 
German Jew, Mr. Reuter, who provokingly supplies the same telegrams 
to a penny paper as to the lordly aristocrat of Puddle-dock. This one 
fact is very potent in lowering the influence and the sale of the Times. 
Hine ille lacryme. That the proprietors of the leading journal, and not 
the news agents, will be the losers by this new arrangement, I happen to 
know, and I have reason to know that the inducement to make the 
change is the falling-off in circulation.” : : 

The International Statistical Congress has been holding its meetings 
during the week at Somerset House, attended by most of the leading statis- 
ticians of the day, many of whom have read papers. As the proceedings 
are for the most part of technical rather than of general interest, we 
shall await the issue of the general report ere we lay before our readers 
any analysis of results. The following authoritative explanation of the 
objects of the Congress has been published :—“To promote as far as 
possible, uniformity in the statistics of different countries, so that the 
results obtained may admit of strict comparison, and to this end its 
business is to consider and determine upon the most approved methods 
of procedure. In almost every civilised state a large amount of statis- 
tical information is collected for administrative and other purposes; but 
while each country continued to work out its statistics after its own 
fashion without regard to the experience acquired elsewhere, it was im- 
possible that uniformity or general excellence could be attained. The 
idea of a conference of persons engaged, whether officially or otherwise, 
in the prosecution of statistics, originated in London with MM. Visschers 
and Quetelet during the Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851, and the 
proposal was so favourably received by English, French, German, and 
even American statisticians, that the Government of the King of the 
Belgians were induced to give it a practical result by convening the first 
meeting of the Statistical Congress, which was held at Brussels in the 
year 1853. Upon that occasion some of the most important branches of 
the subject were considered ; but, as only a limited portion of the wide 
field of statistical inquiry could be examined at a single meeting, it was 
determined to reassemble the Congress from time to time, as circum- 
stances might determine. Accordingly the second session was held in 
Paris in 1855, and the third in Vienna in 1857.” The fourth session of 
the Congress is that which has just taken place. 

Galignani states that at a sale of autographs on Saturday, a letter 
written, dated, and signed by the hand of Mary Stuart, and addressed to 
her mother, Catherine de Medicis, was knocked down at 222f. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ 


And Crade Register. 





SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLErs’ Recorp are charged 3s. 6d. each it 
not exceeding 50 words in length. ‘2 lanes 4 
O BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 
WANTED. immediately, a respectable young man as 
SHOPMAN; must be thoroughly acquainted with the Book 
Trade, and have unexceptionable references. Apply, stating 
age and salary required to reside out of the house, to R. Jonn- 
son, Visitor Office, Southport. A Churchman preferred. 


Tt 1a cr a) 
O STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 
WANTED, in an established house at the West-end, a 
YOUNG MAN, about 25, who thoroughly understands his 
business.—Address, stating where last engaged, and length of 
time, to “X. Y. Z.," care of Mr. Stroud, 33, Maddox-street, 


Regent-street, W. 
O BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 
WANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, in an old-estab- 
lished Bookselling and Stationery Business.—Apply, by letter, 
stating salary expected, experience, and references, to “ Co- 
LUMBIA,”’ Post Office, Birmingham. 


ANTED, for an extensive Paper Mill 

in North Lancashire, an active intelligent person, as 
UNDER MANAGER. A thoroughly efficient man will be 
liberally paid.—Apply, with references, to Mr. Linpsay, 19, 
Cannon-street West, E.C. 


co PRINTERS.—WANTED, in the 
Country, 30 miles from London, a GENERAL 
PRINTER and PRESSMAN.—Address, stating age and 
salary required per week, in-doors or out, “Caxton,”’ Post- 
office, Bishop's Stortford, on , a eR ed eee 
PRINTIN G.—-A TRAVELLER WANTED 
by a City firm, to solicit orders for first-class work, on 
salary and commission. One with a connection preferred.— 
ra” “ALPHA,” Messrs. Pollard and Co.'s, 10, Walbrook, 


























SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLERS’ REcorD are received at 2s. 6d. each 

if not exceeding 30 words in length, eae a 
O STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
PRINTERS, &c.—WANTED, by the advertiser, who 

is open to an ENGAGEMNT, a situation as ASSISTANT in 
the Bookselling and Stationery. Could make himself useful 
in the Printing Office if required.—_Address “B. W.,” Post- 


office, Reading. 
STATIONER’S AS- 





MERCANTILE 


SISTANT, aged 24, with considerable experience, of 
good address and unexceptionable character, desires an EN- 
GAGEMENT in a Wholesaie or Retail House,— Address 


“ SENIOR,” Post-office, Dorchester. Sa Spee 
O MASTER PRINTERS.—An 
experienced PRINTER'S OVERSEER, age 36, tho- 
roughly competent to take the management of the practical 
de artments of any printing establishment, desires an EN- 
GAGEMENT. ‘Testimonials and reference to present em- 
ployers. Address “M. W.,” care of Eli Trask, Esq., Spring- 
field Cottage, Somers’-road, Brixton-hill, Surrey, 8. _ 


O MASTER PRINTERS.—WANTED, 

a SITUATION as MACHINE MINDER or PRESS- 
MAN. Understands jobbing, book, cut, and stereotype work 
thoroughly. Address “ Y. Z.,”’ 58, Banner-square, St. Luke’s. 


BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
ARTNER WANTED, in an established 


Bookselling and Stationery Business in Canada, with 
about 1000/.—Personal application to ANDERSON and Son, 


Booksellers, Manchester. 
2OOKSELLERS STATIONERS.— 


Several small remunerative ;BUSINESSES in London 
and the country to be SOLD.—Apply to Mr. Joun B. KEENE, 
Booksellers’, Printers’, and Stationers’ Business Transfer 
Agent, Partnership Negotiator, and Stock Valuer, 1, Scott’s- 
yard, Bush-lane, Cannon-street. N.B. No charge made for 
advice, &c., unless business completed. 


’ ‘ 

O STATIONERS and others.—To be 
DISPOSED OF, on easy terms, a first-class BOOK- 
SELLING, Stationery, Library, and News Agents’ BUSI- 
NESS, in the Westbournia, with immediate possession. Rent 
more than paid by letting. Satisfactory reason for disposing 
of the same.—Apply by letter, ii the first place, to “A. B.,” 
care of Mr. Paull, 55 B, Westbourne-grove. N.B. No agents 

need apply. 


O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
PRINTERS.—To be disposed of, in consequence of the 
recent death of the proprietor, the goodwill, stock, and 
fixtures of an old and highly respectable BUSINESS, cen- 
trally situated in one of the best towns of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. May be entered to immediately.—For particu- 
lars apply by letter to Mr. J. G. TurRNER, Solicitor, Rothwell, 
near Leeds. _ sche ma AM ws gree BO ae eal 
O PRINTERS.—To be SOLD, a bargain, 
the PLANT to set a four-page double royal newspaper, 
consisting of minion, brevier, and bourgeois.—Apply by letter 
to “A. B. C.,” Horton’s Library, Royal-hill, Greenwich. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE following WORKS for SALE: 
FAMILY HERALD (in numbers), Vols. 11 to 17. Price 
1s. per vol. ; published price 4s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS (in numbers), January 
to June 1860. Price 6s. 6d.: published price 13s. 
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TO STATIONERS, PRINTERS, AND 


BOOKBINDERS. 


A New, Corrected, and Enlarged Edition, fep. 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d. 


THE 
STATIONERS’ HAND-BOOK, 


And Guide to the Paper Trade. 
HE following Opinions of the Trade 


Press bear testimony of the value of this useful 
little work as a reliable companion, and complete 
—— guide to the details and technicalities of all 

ranches of the trade. 

“ Indispensable to the apprentice, invaluable to the as~ 
sistant, and useful to the principal.’’— Stationer. 

“Should be in the pockets of all Stationers, and others 
besides.”’—Bent's Literary Advertiser. 

“A useful guide to all engaged in the paper trade.” — 
Publisher's Circular. 

“A second edition—a well-merited success.” —Book- 
seller’s Record. 

Although strictly a Stationers’ Hand-book, the Paper- 
maker, the Printer, and the Bookbinder, may each find 
something to learn from the pages of such a handy book 
of reference and information. 


GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster-row. 











IMPORTANT TO THE TRADE, 


Just published, demy 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
THE 


PAPER MILLS’ DIRECTORY: 


CONTAINING 


A complete LIST of the PAPER MILLS 

of England, Ireland, and Scotland, in numerical 
order, from authentic and original data, obtained re- 
cently and expressly for this work, giving the present 
proprietor’s name, correct postal address, and kinds of 
>= ger made at each mill. Alsoan alphabetically arranged 
ist of every paper-maker in the kingdom, and aclassified 
list of papers, showing the mills which produce them. 
Altogether a complete and useful work, that will be 
found invaluable in all branches of the Paper trade. 


KENT and CO., Pateruoster-row. 











FEW BOOKS of interest make our | 


chronicle rather more important than it 
has been for some little time. The week is 
not unfruitful which has produced Sir William 
Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic, a new work 
by Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, the collected 
speeches of Mr. Henry Drummond, and 
Colonel Hamilton’s “* Reminiscences of an Old 
Sportsman.” To judge from announcements, 
too, the stagnation which has marked the 
publishing world of late is lessening. A life of 
Pitt, by Lord Stanhope, better known, 
perhaps, by his historical title of Lord Mahon ; 
a work by Dr. R. A. Smith on “Air and 
Water as Sanitary and Industrial Agents ;” 
and a collection of the popular political 
ballads of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, are of good augury. 

By Messrs. Beli and Daldy.—The Rev. T. 
Debary’s History of the Church of England. 

By Messrs. William Blackwood and Sons.— 
Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Logie, 
edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel and John 
Veitch ; Mr. Lawrence Oliphant’s Patriots and 
Filibusters. 

By Messrs. Bosworth and Harrison.—The 
late Henry Drummond’s Speeches in Parlia- 
ment, edited by Lord Lovaine; The Early 
Life of Louis Napoleon, collected from authen- 
tic sources. 

By Messrs. Hamilton and Co.—Rev. W. 
Arthur’s Italy in Transition. 

By Messrs. Houlston and Wright.—Mr. R. 


|K. Philp’s History of Progress of Great 


| 
| 
| 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES (in numbers), January to June 


1859. Price 2s. 6¢.; published price 5s. 9¢.~Also same, from | 


July to December 1859. Price 3s. ; published price 6s. 3d. 


Address, in the first instance, “ B. C.,’’ No, 26, Portland- 
street, Soho-square. 


Britain, Vol. II. 
By the Messrs. Longman.—Mr. Simpson 


| Davison’s Discovery and Geognosy of Gold 
Deposits in Australia; Colonel J. P. Hamil- | 


ton’s Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman ; 
Major-General Sabine’s Observations at St. 
Helena, Vol. IT., 1844 to 1849. 

By Mr. C. Marlborough.—Aunt Dorothy's 


' Will, by Cycla. 


RECORD 


By Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons.—Mr. John 
Harper’s Glimpses of Ocean Life. 

By Messrs. J. Nisbet and Co.—From Lon- 
don to Lucknow, by a chaplain in H.MLS. 
Indian Service ; Mary Ann Kelty’s Eventide. 

By Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker —The Rev. 
Frederick Temple’s Sermon on the Present 
Relations of Science to Religion. 

By Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co.— 
Passages from the Life of Agnes Home; Who 
shall be Duchess? or, the Lord of Burleigh. 

By Mr. C. Stanford.—Mr. A. C,. Andros’s 
Pen and Pencil Sketches of a Holiday Scamper 
in Spain. 

By Messrs. Ward and Lock.—Mr. Scoftern’s 
Report of the Rifle Match at Wimbledon 
Common. 

Among new editions, we note, a third of 
Mr. John Boucher’s The Volunteer Rifleman 
(A. Kerr); Colletta’s History of Naples 
(Edmonstone and Douglas) ; a fourth of the 
Rev. Wm. Dalton’s Christian Instruction, 
founded on the Catechism of the Church of 
England (Hamilton and Co.) ; a third of Dr. 
Donaldson’s Varronianus (J. W. Parker and 
Son) ; athird of The Englishman’s Greek Con- 
cordance of the New Testament (Walton and 
Maberly) ; a second of Mr. Fisher's Liturgical 
Purity our Rightful Inheritance (Hamilton and 
Co.); Wit and Opinions of Douglas Jerrold 
(H. Lea); a fourth of C. Landells’s Boy’s Own 
‘Toy-Maker (Griffith and Farran) ; The Rev. 
C. Munro’s Sacred Allegories (J. Masters) ; 
Miss Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing, revised 
and enlarged (Harrison); C. H. Pedler’s 
Anglo-Saxon Episcopate of Cornwall (Har- 
rison); a second of Mr. Sala’s Grand Volun- 
teer Review (W. Tinsley) ; Mrs. Trollope’s 
| Widow Barnaby (Clarke’s Parlour Library, 





| Vol. 215); and a fourth of the Whaleman’s 
| Adventures (Darton and Co.); Mr. T. A. 
| Wise’s Commentary on the Hindu System of 
Medicine (‘Triibner and Co.) 


\W* have heard a great deal of the raising 
of prices in the old-book market of this 
country, in consequence of the demand for 
book rarities, &c. in the United States. The 
tide, however, seems to be turning, if we are 
to judge from the consignment of the Crownin- 
shields collection to Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson. Our American friends will no doubt 
be exclaiming, ‘* What a pity that a collection 
of such importance to our national history 
should have been shipped to England for sale.” 
We give elsewhere a report of the first three 
days of this important sale, and shall probably 
complete it next week. It will be seen that it 
comprises many interesting items not Ameri 
can, including some valuable editions of the 
English Bible, and of the works of our great 
bibliographer, Dr. Dibdin. One very notice- 
able item of the sale is a copy of Lord 
| Bacon’s “‘ Advancement of Learning,” with 
| MS. annotations by Charles I. ‘“ A volume,” 
| says a note in the sale catalogue, ‘“ which 
'thus links together the names of King 
Charles I. and the illustrious Bacon, would 
ever, one would think, be regarded as a trea- 
| sure in any library. What then shall we say to 
| the culpable indifference which permitted so 
| interesting a memorial to escape from our 
| National Collection, to which, from the stamp 
| at the back of the title (*‘ Museum Britannicum, 
Duplicate for sale, 1769,’) it would appear to 
have belonged. It was this negligence or 
| gross ignorance, under the so-called ‘keeper- 
ship’ of Dr. Gawin Knight, which not only 
| expelled this most interesting volume from the 








| 


| 
| 
| 


| Royal Collection, but many others which were 
| formerly Archbishop Cranmer’s, bearing his 


‘notes, and other works of not inferior interest, 
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several of which have been very properly re- 
purchased as occasion offered, though not with- 
out considerable outlay of the public money.” 
Such were the doings at our national establish- 
ment ‘when George III. was king”! 





T is time that Mr. Gladstone told us what 
are his intentions in the matter of the 
Book-Import Duty. The American House of 
Representatives have virtually doubled, in 
many important instances, the import duty on 
English books—a change wh.ch has excited the 
indignation of book-buyers on the other side 
of the Atlantic, as the extracts which we gave 
last week, and give this, from the American 
press, abundantly testify. While the Ameri- 
cans are raising by a hundred per cent. the 
duty on such works as the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” and Mr. Bohn’s Libraries, Mr. 
Gladstone does not surely intend to admit into 
this countrv, duty free, their reprints of our 
standard classics. 





N the way of original American publica- 
tions we have this week nothing of the 
slightest note to report. The Presidential 
election seems to absorb all the intellectual 
vigour of the States. The work of reprinting 
new English books, however, goes on vigorously. 
The Messrs. Tilton are laying their hands on 
* The Recreations of a Country Parson ;” and 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields were preparing to 
publish Dr. Carlyle’s Autobiography, Pro- 
fessor ‘I'yndal’s “Glaciers of the Alps,” and 
Hans Christian Andersen’s “ Sand-hills of 
Jutland,” issued or to be issued here by the 
Messrs. Blackwood, Mr. Murray, and Mr. 
Bentley. 





ROM France we hear at last of an 
“authorised” French translation of the 
Humboldt-Varnhagen correspondence (slightly 
expurgated no doubt), and for which, published 
at Strasbourg, MM. Hachette are the Paris 
agents. A translation, too, has been published 
of our own Arthur Young’s “ Travels in Italy 
and Spain” during the years 1787-9, with an 
introduction by M. Leonce de Lavergne, of the 
Institute, the admirable writer on agricultural 
matters, and whose literary and practical merits 
are appreciated not only in his own, but in this 
country. M. Eugéne Hatin’s valuable history 
of the French press (which has been made 
the foundation of a very fair article in the new 
number of the Westminster) is to be com- 
pleted, we learn, in October. Among an- 
nouncements of new French works in the 
ress, we observe two of some interest. One 
is a work by M. Edgar Quinet, Michelet’s old 
colleague, and of whom we have not lately 
heard in literature. M. Quinet seems to have 
been attracted to a region with which the Poet 
Laureate has recently familiarised us. The 
title of his work is to be ‘ Merlin, the En- 
chanter.” The other is a “History of the 
House of Savoy,” by that well-known lady- 
litérateur, the Princess de Belgiojoso. 








BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 
which they may wish to appear in this department of the 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CiRCULAR Will oblige by 
forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 
the office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.] 


Mr. Murray is about to publish “ The Census and 
the Church Rate, a charge,” by the Archdeacon of 
Barnstaple. 

Mr. Tuomas Hopcson is adding to his series of 
cheap novels the late lamented Mr. Rowcroft’s 
“ Bushranger; or, Mark Brandon, the Convict.” 

Messrs. A. AND C. BLAck have in preparation an 
“Introduction to the History of French Literature,” 
by the accomplished M. Gustave, Master of Harrow 
School. 

Mr. Murray has “just ready ” his Handbooks of 
the Southern Cathedrals of England and of South 
Wales. 

_ Messrs. W. H. ALLEN anv Co. have in prepara- 
tion a History of Chess, by Dr. Forbes, and “ The 
Russians at Home,” by a gentleman who is at home 
among the Russians, Mr. Sutherland Edwards. 

Messrs, R. Grirrin Axp Co. are to publish the 
contribution to the juvenile biography of Franklin 
which we formerly announced as in preparation by 
Mr. Henry Mayhew, and tobe entitled “ Young Ben- 
jamin Franklin.” 





Mr. Artxtnson’s Travels in the Regions of the 
Upper and Lower Amoor, previously announced as in 
preparation by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, and dedi- 
cated, by permission, to her Majesty, will, we under- 
stand, be published of Tuesday next. 

Mr. Murray will commence on the 31st of July 
the issue of his people’s edition of the works, &c., of 
the poet Crabbe, to be completed in seven monthly 
parts, uniform with his recent editions of Byron’s 
poems, Moore’s life of Byron, and Croker’s Boswell. 

Mr. Lowe’s “Central India during the Rebellion 
of 1857 and 1858,” and ‘* The Eagle’s Nest: a Sum- 
mer Home in an Alpine Valley,” by Mr. Alfred Wills, 
author of ‘‘ Wanderings among the High Alps,” 
both formerly announced as in preparation by the 
Messrs. Longman, will be published in a few 
days. 

Messrs. Warp Anp Lock are about to publish 
‘*Mont Blanc,” by the late Mr. Albert Smith, and a 
reprint (from the deceased 7rain) of the late Mr. 
Edmund Robert Brough’s “‘ Marston Lynch.” Mr. 
Yates will contribute to the former, and Mr. Sala to 
the latter, a memoir of the author. 

“THe NEWSPAPER PRESS OF THE PRESENT AGE” 
is a fertile theme, and one which has been consider- 
ably expanded since Mr. Herodotus Smith handled it 
in the columns of the Critic. A work on the sub- 
ject is, we hear, in contemplation by Messrs. Saunders, 
Otley, and Co. 

WE QUOTED LAST WEEK from the Northern Ensign 
a paragraph respecting the authorship of the article 
on the “ Electric Telegraph” in the current number 
of the Cornhill. A correspondent, writing from Leith, 
informs us “from the best authority” that the paper 
in question is from the pen of Mr. John Stephen, 
— for the Electric Telegraph Company at 

eith. 

A SECOND AND POSTHUMOUS SERIES OF SERMONS, 
by the Rev. J. T. Boone, late Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Paddington, is being prepared for publication by the 
Messrs. Longman. They are chiefly on the ‘ Theory 
of Belief;” but, in addition to those which more 
peculiarly illustrate the writer’s special genius for 
speculative theology, the volume will be diversified 
by a few sermons of a practical nature. 

AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION to the biography of 
modern English politics is contemplated by Mr. Mur- 
ray—no less than a new life of William Pitt, by Earl 
Stanhope, the historian of England during the 
eighteenth century. Except Bishop ‘omline’s dull 
and incompetent work, we have no elaborate life of 
the great Minister; for Lord Macaulay’s spirited 
memoir in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” is, after 
all, a sketch. Lord Stanhope will have new and 








authentic materials placed at his disposal, and the 
result, there is every reason to believe, will be a work 
not unworthy of the subject, or, we may add, of the | 
author’s fame. 

Mr. Joun CAMDEN Horrev, of Piccadilly, appears 
not only as publisher but as editor, furnishing an 
introduction and notes to the first English transla- | 
tion of ‘‘ The Book of Vagabonds and Beggars, with 
a Vocabulary of their Language,” said to have been 
“edited by Martin Luther in the year 1528.” Is | 
this latter statement quite correct ? The great Refor- | 
mer was a voluminous writer, but we never heard 
before of this somewhat anomalous exercise of his | 


en. 

Tne Messrs. LONGMAN are on the point of pub- | 
lishing the new and some-time-expected contribution | 
to the Collier Controversy—* Collier, Coleridge, and | 
Shakespeare, a Review,” by the author of “ Literary | 
Cookery,” who, we need scarcely tell the initiated, is | 
Dr. Ingleby, of Birmingham. The mention of | 
Coleridge in the title marks the aim of a section of | 
Dr. Ingleby’s review. 

“THe FAcT,” says the Publisher's Circular, * that 
Mr. Ruskin contributes to the forthcoming number of | 
the Cornhill Magazine some entirely new views on 
political economy (we presume in the spirit of his | 
Manchester Lectures), will remind readers of the 
curious and generally unfortunate tendency of menof 
genius (remarked so long back as the days when 
Montaigne penned his famous Essays) to covet 
honours out of their own peculiar field. The 
Editor’s ‘Roundabout Paper’ in the same number 
‘On Screens in Dining-rooms’ refers, we suspect, to a 
subject not unconnected with the prevailing fashion 
of reporting the social and private conversations of 
friends, as recently exemplified in the London corre- 
spondence of a New York paper, and repeated by the 
Saturday Review. The theme is a serious one, but 
we tremble to think what number of books yet un- 
born may be shut out of existence by a simple piece 
of furniture of the kind alluded to. Screens, however, 
have crevices and angles, and London correspondents 
are litttle fitted for their duties, if their ears are in 
any way deficient. And even screens have been tried 
and found wanting, as in the case of that celebrated 
screen at Cave’s, which the correspondent of the New 
York paper—whom we regret to hear mentioned as an 
English literary man, whose experience should have 
taught him better—brought so prominently into the 
story. Our remark, we admit, involves a new reading 
of an old anecdote; but what more likely than that 
the shabby coat of Johnson was but a pretext for en- 
joying the luxury of dining unobserved behind that 
screen where millions of curious eyes have spied out 
the solitary threadbare guest ?” 





INSOLVENT DEBTOR.—A_ final order will be 
made in the matter of the following person, petitioner 
for protection from process, at the court-house of the 
said court, in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, unless 
cause be shown to the contrary, on Tuesday, 
the 31st July, at half-past 10 o'clock, before 
Mr. Commissioner Nichols: Dennett Jaques 
Wright, formerly of 2, Chatham-plaee, Wind- 
mill-lane, Camberwell-road, afterwards of 1, East- 
street, Old Kent-road, both in Surrey, book- 
seller and printer, then of 15, Tabernacle-walk, 
Finsbury, his wife keeping a fancy repository, then 
of 30, Shaftesbury-street, Hoxton, both in Middlesex 
at both places collector for a weekly newspaper, and 
now of 9, Somerset-place, St. Mark’s-road, Kenning- 
ton, Surrey, bookseller’s assistant. 

THE ADMIRABLE USE made of our satirical literature 
by Lord Macaulay in his “ History of England” 
has suggested the publication of a collection of 
Political Ballads of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, to be edited by Mr. W. Walker Wilkins, 
and published by the Messrs. Longman. The volume 
will comprise characteristic specimens of the ballads 
published originally as broadsides between the years 
1641 and 1760, namely from the “ great rebellion ” in 
the reign of Charles I. to the death of George II. In- 
dependently of their value as literary curiosities, 
these ballads constitute some of the best illustrations 
of the history of the period, inasmuch as they exhibit 
the popular feeling in all its varieties and phases, 
day by day and year by year. The editor will aim, 
we understand, at supplying a volume acceptable to 
the general reader, admitting no pieces of an objec- 
tionable nature. He will supply a brief introduction 
and explanatory foot notes to each ballad, deter- 
mining its date, and in many instances the name of 
its author. 

AIR AND WATER, especially in their relations to 
the health and industry of large towns, are two of 
the subjects which have been manipulated for many 
years with the greatest zeal and success by Dr. 
Robert Angus Smith, the distinguished Manchester 
chemist. We are happy to learn that the results of 
his long investigations are to be given to the world 
in a definite and collective form. The Messrs. Long- 
man are preparing for publication from his pen a 
work to be entitled ‘“ Air and Water, as Sanitary and 
Industrial Agents.” ‘‘ This volume,” we are informed, 
‘will treat of air and water as sanitary and indus- 
trial agents, with information brought up to the 
latest period. It will treat of the impurities to which 
they are subjected, whether from natural causes in- 
fluencing climate, or artificial causes, such as are 
abundant in large towns as well as in daily and 
domestic life. It is intended to explain, as far as 
possible, the nature of these impurities, and to show 
the method of discovering and testing, as well as of 
avoiding them. It is expected to be found of service 
to the sanitary economist, for whom scientific infor- 
mation will be given; and to the manufacturer and 
householder, for whom the subject will be treated 


practically, 


A DEPUTATION FROM THE WORKMEN, sixty- 
four in number, lately in the employ of Messrs. 
Figgins, the well-known type-founders, of Smithfield, 
whose premises and property to a very large amount 
were lately destroyed by fire, recently attended before 
Alderman Lawrence, at Guildhall, to ask for aid and 
advice as to the best means of relieving the wives and 
families of the men who have been so suddenly and 
unexpectedly deprived of their employment, and con- 
sequently their means of existence. They stated, in 
answer to interrogatories from Alderman Lawrence, 
that the whole of their working tools belonged to 
Messrs. Figgins, and had been destroyed, and as it 
was the slack time of the year there was no chance of 
their getting work elsewhere. While in Messrs. 
Figgins’ employ they were always employed during 


| the slack time on stock work, but now there would be 


no opening for them for the next three months, at 
least, and Messrs. Figgins would not be able to re- 
build their premises and receive work in them until 
Christmas, so that the sudden suspension of the ordi- 
nary business of the firm would be attended with the 
most disastrous consequences to all concerned, parti- 
cularly those—and there were many of them—who 
had wives and large families of seven or eight chil- 
dren. Many gentlemen in the City, commiserating 
their distressing position, were endeavouring to get 
up a subscription, and they had been recommended, in 
the mean time, to apply to the magistrate for assist- 
ance to meet their immediate necessities. Alder- 
man Lawrence said he was very sorry to find them 
placed in such difficulties, but the funds at his 
disposal were not sufficient to enable him to 
give the relief which the unfortunate workmen sought. 
The applicants said, being deprived of all means of 
support, they of course had no money to advertise 
their destitute condition, and they therefore hoped 
the reporters would assist them in making their case 
known, and they also appealed to the press to aid 
them by giving publicity to their unfortunate posi- 
tion. Alderman Lawrence said, as type-founders, 
they had a bond fide claim to the sympathy of the 
press, and the printing trade generally, and he should 
think that an appeal to a trade so extensive would be 
productive of ample funds to meet the pressing ¢Xl- 
gencies of the case. The applicants said the only 
way at their command for appealing to the trade was 
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by public application before a magistrate, and trust- 
ing to the general kindness and good feeling evinced 
by the press in all cases of real distress. The 
applicants then thanked the alderman for permit- 
ting themto make their statement, and with- 
drew. 

Mr. PAanizzi AND THE TRADE AGAIN.—Towards 
the close of last week, at the Police-court, Guildhall, 
Messrs. Richard Griffin and Co., of Stationers’-hall- 
Court, Paternoster-row, booksellers and publishers, 
were summoned under the 5th and 6thof Victoria, 
commonly called the Copyright Act, for having on 
the 30th day of May last, within the Bills of Mor- 
tality, published Part XXI. of a work called “‘ The 
Popular Dictionary of Biography,” and unlawfully 
neglected to deliver a copy of the same at the British 
Museum, whereby they had rendered themselves 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 5/. Mr. Harding, 
of the firm of Bray, Warren, Harding, and Warren, 
solicitors to the British Museum, appeared for the 
prosecution, and stated that, although the present in- 
formation had reference only to Part XXI. of the 
work in question, he thought it right to inform the 
court that none of the other twenty parts of the 
same work had up to the present moment been sup- 
plied. The manager to Messrs. Griffin attended, and, 
after the publication of the work had been proved, 
stated that it was quite an inadvertence that the 
part in question had not been forwarded to 
the British Museum. Sir J. Musgrove said 
there must have been twenty-one inadverten- 
cies, as the defendants were bound to supply each 
part as it was published. The manager said this was 
the last part, and he had no doubt that the work 
would have been furnished in its complete state. Sir 
J. Musgrove inquired if this was the only complaint 
which the authorities of the Museum had against 
Messrs, Griffin. Mr. Harding said he had had occa- 
sion to summon them last year, and even now he had 
a long list of books which they had failed to supply 
when due. Alderman Lawrence said publishers were 
aware it was their duty to furnish the Museum with 
copies of all new works within one month of publi- 
cation, and if they omitted doing so they must take 
the consequences of their own neglect. He then 
fined the defendants 20s., and 5s. costs, including the 
value of the book.—Mr. George Frederick Crutchley, 
of 81, Fleet-street, publisher, was summoned for 
not delivering a copy of the ‘*New Map of 
Africa,” published by him in May last. <A copy 
of the map in question, coloured, mounted on 
rollers, and varnished, was produced to prove the 
publication, the same having purchased for two 
guineas at the defendant’s shop. ‘Te defendant said, 
under the Act of Parliament the Museum authorities 
were only entitled to a plain copy of the map, which 
would amount to 15s., and, if they had asked for one 
they could not have obtained it, as it was out of print, 
and it would nct be again printed until the correc- 
tions which Dr. Livings:one’s exploring expedition 
in Southern Africa rendered necessary had been made. 
Sir J. Musgrove thought that the map being out of 
print was a very poor excuse, as it was the defen- 
dant’s duty to supply a copy before selling out. 
Alderman Lawrence inquired if the defendant had 
ever been summoned before. Mr. Harding said he 
was summoned in 1858, and again in 1859, on which 
occasion he was fined 15s. He then stated that he 
had supplied every map which he had published, but 
they discovered subsequently that they had received 
no copy of the edition of the map of Africa pub- 
lished in 1855. Alderman Lawrence, with the con- 
currence of Sir J. Musgrove, then fined defendant 
40s., in addition to 4s. costs and 42s., the value of the 


map. 

Mr. WitttAmM CHAMBERS ON THE Book 
TrapeE.—We revert, for some more extracts to 
Mr. Chambers’ interesting article in the new part 
“Chambers’ Encyclopedia :” ApveErTIsING. “In 
one important respect the English publisher 
differs from the producer of almost every other 
class of goods. He has not only to manufac- 
ture the article, but to make it known to the 
public. While the retail draper takes upon himself 
the trouble and cost of advertising his novelties in 
order to attract customers, the retail bookseller is 
relieved from any such obligation, and has little else 
todo than to hand across the counter the book for 
which a demand has been stimulated by the costly 
efforts of the publisher. The grand difficulty with the 
— is to excite general attention to his wares. 

ence, the stupendous advertising system in news- 
papers and other channels of intelligence. Some 
publishers, we believe, spend as much as 5000/. per 
annum ou advertisements, and an expenditure of from 
10002. to 20007. is quite common. ‘The monthly and 
quarterly periodicals being now important advertising 
channels, it is of consequence for publishers to possess 
one of these, both for the sake of the revenue it may 
produce, and for keeping their own books before the 
ublic. A well-circulated periodical, therefore, is to 

viewed as almost a necessity in the business of the 
publisher—the thing which gives spring and vitality 
to what might be otherwise an inert and diffi- 
cult concern. So grave a matter is advertising 
to the publisher, that, even with a periodical, it is 
very generally the practice to employ one or more 
clerks to write, arrange, and distribute advertise- 
ments, and to conduct the multifarious correspondence 


connected with them. In consequence of these 
burdensome outlays, and other causes, including the 
liberal distribution of copies of books for review, the 
prices affixed to original works are necessarily higher 
than the actual amount of paper and print would seem 
to warrant.”—PHYsIoGNoMY OF AMERICAN Books.— 
“In doing up books in cloth boards, the American 
binders invariably cut off the outer folds of the 
sheets, so as to smooth the edges of the leaves, as in 
English leather binding, by which process, the first 
readers of new books are spared the trouble of cut- 
ting open the leaves. Many persons have wished to 
see this improvement, for such it is, introduced into 
England. ‘There are still, however, prejudices to be 
overcome on the subject. Strange as it may appear, 
numbers of purchasers like to cut up the leaves with 
a folder as they advance through a new book or pe- 
riodical, from an idea that the repeated slight inter- 
rvptions heighten the pleasure of perusal. In our 
experience we have known gentlemen who would not 
sit down to read a cut-up new book. Besides, there 
is a notion among buyers in England that books with 
smooth-cut leaves may be second-hand, and not 
worth the price of new. Undoubtedly, the Ameri- 
cans are ahead of Europeans generally in this par- 
ticular.” 


AMERICA.—AnonG THE ARrIvALs by the 
Adriatic was Fletcher Harper, Esq., of the publishing 
house of Harper Brothers. Mr. H., accompanied by 
his wife, have been absent since October last, and, 
during their tour, visited most of the European coun- 
tries, spent some weeks in Egypt, had a good time in 
Jerusalem, took a litile bit of Smyrna, a large amount 
of Rome, any quantity of London and Paris, and, of 
course, ought now to be able to talk Nile-boat, camel, 
tent, chibovk, Arab, muezzin, Allah! and all that 
Eastern sort of thing, with the fluency and abandon 
of a Stephens or a Taylor. The observations and 
memories of so shrewd and practical an observer 
cannot fail to prove a fund of entertainment to those 
who may be fortunate enough to induce him to reveal. 
I scarely need add that a hearty welcome home has 
been extended to him by his many friends among 
the authors, editors, artists, and clever people of this 
metropolis.— Cor. Phil. Press, 

Tue THornpDIkE Lisrary.—The auction sale of 
this library was finished on Saturday, and when the 
last lot was knocked off, the auctioneer, Mr. William 
C. Otis, was greeted with hearty applause from his 
audience for the honourable and spirited manner in 
which he had conducted this his first book sale. 
Each day’s sale was attended by a large and expe- 
rienced company of book-buyers. Some of the books 
brought large prices. Sterling’s Annals of Artists of 
Spain, 3 vols. 8vo., brought 34 dols. 50 cents; 
Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols., 8vo, 67 dols 50 
cents; Boydell’s Shakspeare, plates, folio, 21 dols. ; 
Mionnet’s Description de Médailles Antiques, 9 vols. 
8vo., 72 dols; Galerie des Peintres Flamauds et Hol- 
landais par Le Brun, 3 vols. folio, 34 dols. 50 cents ; 
Collezione de Classica Italiana, 250 vols., 127 dols. 
25 cents; Smith’s Views of Italy, 5 dols. 25 cents; 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, 8vo., 1825, 
10 dols. 50 cents; Williamson’s Oriental Sports, 11 
dols; Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. 4to., 32 
dols.— Boston Transcript. 

In continuation of our extracts from the American 
press on the recent increase of the American import 
duty on books effected by the new Tariff Bill, we 
give the following :—“ IncrEAsep Duty Proposep 
on Booxs.— Literary men and the buyers of 
books do not seem to be aware that the new Tariff 
Bill which has passed the House of Representatives, 
and which is now pending in the Senate of the United 
States, lays a heavy duty upon books, being a very 
considerable increase upon the present duty. Weare 
surprised that no movement has been made by lite- 
rary men to arrest this most injurious measure, which 
could only have been proposed by parties engaged in 
reprinting English books, It could not have origi- 
nated with those who print American books, 
unless their desire is to increase the cost of 
English printed books, and, in a measure, compel 
readers to buy only those issued by American pub- 
lishers. ‘This, however, we do not believe, and must 
charge this attempted scheme to prevent the diffusion 
of knowledge to interested parties. The facts in the 
case are simply these: The present duty on English 
books is eight per cent. ad valorem. The duty under 
the proposed tariff is fifteen cents a pound weight. 
Now, to the uninitiated in book-craft the difference 
may not be apparent, although, as we shall show, on 
most books imported it will be an increased duty of 
more than one hundred per cent. Take, for instance, 
a common size octavo volume weighing two pounds, 
which costs one dollar and a half. The duty on this 
at eight per cent. would be twelve cents. Now, the 
same volume by the new tariff of fifteen cents the 
pound weight would pay a duty of thirty cents, or 
more than double the present duty. Or take the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica—I suppose this now costs 3 dols. 

50 cents a volume in London, and consequently pays a 
duty of twenty-eight cents; supposing the volumes to 
weigh nine pounds, the duty as proposed will be 1 dol 
35 cents a volume, or 28 dols 35 cents for the twenty- 
one volumes. And it will be noticed that this is a work 
greatly needed by our scholars and libraries, and 








which no American publisher would think of reprinting. 


Take, again, the popular series of the London books, 
known as Bohn’s Standard Library, of which thousands 
are annually imported ; indeed, we may add that more 
copies of these books are imported than any others. 
They average about one pound weight each, and cost, in 
the very large quantities in which they are produced, 
about sixty-two and a-balf cents a volume, and pay 
a duty of six and a quartercents. By the new tariff 
the duty is fifteen cents, or about one hundred and 
fifty per cent. increase on the present duty. These 
instances present a fair average of modern London 
books imported into the United States, and which 
will be affected by the new tariff. On high-priced 
books there is little difference between the two tariffs. 
For instance, a London book weighing three pounds, 
and costing five dollars, now pays fifty cents duty. 
By the new tariff this would pay forty-five cents. 
The new tariff also proposes to admit free of duty all 
books printed more than thirty years prior to the 
date of their importation. Thisis very well, although 
it would be better to make it ten years. But to 
double the present duty on books merely to protect 
two or three large publishing houses is an outrage to 
literary men that should not pass unnoticed. Under 
the present tariff the whole amount of English books 
exported from England to this country annually is, by 
the government returns, a little over five hundred 
thousand pounds sterling in value, for the supply of 
this vast country ; and even of this amount probably 
a quarter consists of special importations for libraries 
and scarce old books. The annual productions of the 
printing and publishing business here cannot be less 
than twenty-five millions of dollars per annum, and 
is very likely much more, so that any idea of protec- 
tion being needed for it is out of the question, while, 
as a measure of revenue, the charge proposed would 
be quite destructive even of the amount now received 
for duties.” 

ANNOUNCEMENTS OF PUBLICATIONS IN THE AME- 
RICAN PREsS: 

By J. W. Randolph. 

Southern Sketches. 12mo. 

O'Neill's Carpenter's Guide in Stair-Building and 
Hand-Railing. Folio. Plates. 

Anticipations of the Future. 

By Ticknor and Fields. 

The Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Car- 
lyle, Minister of Inveresk; containing Memorials 
of the Men and Events of his Times. Edited by John 
Hill Burton. 

English Puritanism and its Leaders: Cromwell, Mil- 
ton, Baxter, and Bunyan. By the Rey. John Tul- 
loch, D.D. 

The Works of Mrs. Anna Jameson. Complete edition. 

The Life of Francis Bacon, founded on Original Letters 
and Documents. By Hepworth Dixon. 








The Glaciers of the Alps. Being a Narrative of 
various Excursions among them, and an Account 
of Three Years’ Observations and Experiments on 
their Motion, Structure, and General Phenomena, 
By John Tyndal, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

The Sand Hills of Jutland. By Hars Christian 

Andersen. 

By J. FE. Tilton and Co, 

The Recreations of a Country Parson. 

A new book by the author of “Sir 
Ghost.” 

A new book by the author of “The Rectory of 
Moreland.” 

By Follett, Foster, and Co. 

The Caucuses of 1860: being an Inside View of all 
the National Political Conventions. By M. Hal- 
sted, editor of Cincinnati Commercial. 


By Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Lectures to Young Men for 1860. 
M‘Lelland on Interpretation. 
Chi'dren of the Plains. By Aunt Friendly. 
Lucy Neville and Her Schoolfellows. 
Bridges on Ecclesiastes. 
The Book and its Story. New edition. 
My Saviour. By East. 
Peace in Believing. By East. New edition. 
Sermons. By the late Rev. Dr. Bayne, of Canada. 
Life of the Rev. J. Angel James. By Mr. Dale. 
The Brother’s Watchword. 
By Henry Hoyt, 
The Address of Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., deli- 
vered before the State Convention of Sabbath 
School Teachers at Worcester. 


Tur FoLitowrne 1s our List or New AMERICAN 
Puswications, for the week ending Tuesday, 
July 3. 

ARNOLD—History of the State of Rhode Island to 1790. By 
8. G. Arnold. 2 vols. Vol. IL 1700-1790. D. Appleton and Co 

BunTLINE—The White Wizard; or, the Great Prophet of the 
Seminoles: a Tale. By Ned Buntline. Frederic A. Brady 

Coprze—The Select Academic Speaker. By Henry Coppée, 
A.M., Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania, &c. E. H. Butler and Co 

EverETt—The Mount Vernon Papers. By Edward Everett. 
D. Appleton and Co 

GaASKELL—Right at Last, and other Tales. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
author of Mary Barton.” Harperand Brothers, 75 cents 

Gisson—The Year of Grace: a History of the Revival in Ire- 
land, A.D. 1859. By the Rev. W. Gibson, Professor of Chris- 
tian Ethics in Queen's College, Belfast. With an Introdue- 
tion by Kev. Baron Stow, D.D. Gould and Lincoln. 1 dol 

25 cents 


Rohan’s 
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Hooker—Natural History, for the Use of Schools. By 
Worthington Hooker, M.D. Harper and Brothers 

Howarp—The Code of Procedure of the State of New York, 
1860. Second edition. By Nathan Howard, jun., Conn- 
sejlor-at-Law. Banks and Brothers 

Ipa Ranpoupn, of Virginia. A Poemin Three Cantos. Willis 
P. Hazard 

Invine—A History of New York. By Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
The author's revised edition. G. P. Putnam 

Krapr—Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours in 
Eastern Africa, By the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Krapf. ‘Ticknor 
and Fields. 1 dol. 50 cents 

MiL1 ER—Sermons on some of the Fundamental Principles of 
the Gospel. By the Rev. G. B. Miller, Professor of Theo- 
logy. N. Tibbals and Co. 1 dol. 25 cents 

Parse—The Life of Thomas Paine, author of “The Age of 
Reason.” By the author of “ The Religion of Science.” Cal- 
vin Blanchard 

tePorT and Collections of the State Historical Society of 





Wisconsin for 1857 and 1858. Vol. IV. 8vo. James Ross, * 


Madison, Wis 

Smiru—A Smaller History of Greece. 
LL.D. Harper and Brothers. 60 cents 

TayLtor—An Exposition of the Swedish Method of Treating 
Disease by Movement-Cure. By George H. Taylor, M.D. 
Fowler and Wells. 1 dol. 25 cents 

TownsEenD—The Code of Procedure of the State of New York, 
as amended to 1860. 7thedit. By John Townsend. John 
8. Voorhies 

TROLLOPE—The Three Clerks. By Anthony Trollope, author 
of “Dr. Thorne.” Harper and Brothers. 1 dol 


By William Smith, 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


(Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THE BooKsELLERS' REcORD 
will please to add their full name and address. ] 


By C. J. Skeet, 10, King William-st., Strand, W.C. 
Works of Taylor, the Water Poet. 
Aristophanes, translated by Frere. 4to. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages. 

Monthly Review, Vol. VII., for 1752. 

Memoirs of Decastro. 4 vols. 

Chapman’s Naval Architecture. 

Morgan and Creaze on Naval Architecture. 
8vo. 

Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Shakespeare. Any folio edition. 


38 vols. 


Folio. 


COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 
{Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations 
and early copies of catalogues. } 








By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 13 {late 3), Wellington-street, 
Strand, on Monday, July 23, and six following days, 
at one o’clock precisely, the libraries of Lancelot 
Holland, Esq., of Langley Farm, Beckenham; and 
of his brother, Henry Holland, Esq., of Montagu- 
square, both deceased. 

By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, on Monday, July 23, and six follow- 
ing days, the Plates and Copyrights of Messrs. Wessel 
and Co., Music Publishers, Hanover-square. 





REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, on Monday, July 9, and two follow- 
ing days, a collection of books, in which was com- 
prised the library of the late Dr. Moradei, of Florence. 
Among other curiosities, books from the library of 
the poet Wordsworth were included in this sale, of 
which we proceed to give some of the more interesting 
items: 

Carvajal (Bernardini) Oratio super prestanda 
solenni obedientia Alexandro VI. ex parte Fernandi 
et Helisabe Regis et Regine Hispania. Extremely 
rare. Rome, xix Junii, M.CCCC.XCIII. This tract 
is rendered of peculiar interest and value from the 
following very early notice on the 12th page of the 
discovery of America: “ Subegit quoque sub eis Xps 
fortunatus insulas quarum fertilitatem mirabilem esse 
constat. Ofidit et nuper alias incognitas versus Indos 
qu maxime ac plene omnibus mundi preciosis existi- 
mantur,” &e. Columbus’ letter, which contains the 
first printed account of his discoveries, is dated about 
a month prior to this tract. It is not mentioned by 
Brunet, Ternaux, or Rich. The present copy is an 
inch and a quarter taller than that in Mr. Grenville’s 
Library, the only other that can be traced. 8/. 10s. 

Cieco da Ferrara (Francisco) Libro d'Arme e 
@’Amore, nomato Mambriano (in ottava rima). Large 
copy. Ferraris, per Jo. Macciochium Bondenum, 
1509. First edition. Excessively rare. This romance 
was so popular that Melzi enumerates nine different 
editions between 1509 and 1549. Zeno compares the 
author to Boiardo, and Salviati asserts that Tasso 
had imitated him. 42. 1s. 

De Bry, Indiz Orientalis, Partes III. with all the 
maps and plates complete, but wormed, 3 vols. in 1. 
Extremely rare. Francof., 1624-9. This volume 
contains the three parts, being all that were published 
of the second Latin edition of the “ Petits Voyages,”’ 
which are so excessively rare as to be wanting in 
nearly all collections of De Bry. This copy possesses 
six maps and the leaf of text (Sig. O 2, in Part II.), 
having a very remakable plate, which are wanting in 
Mr. Grenville’s copy. 102. 15s. 

Guerrino dicto Meschino, with woodcuts, fine copy. 
Venet. per Alexandro de Bandoni e Nicolo Brenta, 
1508. A very rare edition of this celebrated romance, 
not mentioned by Brunet. 6. 

Lenio (Antonino) Oronte Gigante (Poema). Ex- 
tremely rare. Vinegia, in casa de Aurelio Pincio, 








1531. There is no copy of this poetical romance in 
Mr. Grenville’s library, nor can any be traced as 
having occurred before for public sale. 7/. 10s. 

Florez de Ocariz (Juan) De las Genealogias del 
Nuevo Reyno de Granada, 2 vols. not uniform. 
Madrid, 1674-6. 41. 10s. 

Herrera (Ant. de) Historia General de los hechos 
de los Castellanos en las Islas y Tierra firme del Mar 
— Best edition, 8 vols. in 4. Madrid, 1730. 
3l. ds. 

Romances, Villancicos, Seguidillas, Relaciones His- 
toricas, Joco-Serias, Misticas y Curiosas, Coplas 
Divinas, &c. A collection of 124 pieces, the greater 
part in Spanish and the Valencian dialect, and illus- 
trated with curious woodcuts. In 1 vol. very rare and 
curious. Madrid, Valencia, Sevilla y Salamanca, 
1758-60. Si. 5s. 

Venegas (Miguel) Noticia de la California y de su 
Conquista Tempora! y Espiritual hasta el tempo pre- 
sente. 3vols. Madrid, 1757. 31. 6s. 

Voyage.—A True and Large Discourse of the 
Voyage of the whole Fleete of Ships set forth the 20 
of Aprill, 1601, bv the Governors and Assistants of 
the East Indian Marchants in London, to the East 
Indies. Wherein is set downe the order and manner 
of their traflicke, the description of the countries, the 
nature of the people and their language, &e. Origi- 
nal edition, large copy, extremely rare. Imprinted 
for Thomas Thorpe, 1603. A very interesting volume 
not mentioned by Lowndes, nor is there any copy in 
Mr. Grenville’s library. It is the first voyage set 
forth by the East India Company, incorporated on the 
last day of the year 1600. The fleet consisted of the 
Dragon, Hector, Ascention, and Susan, Captain Henry 
Middleton being one of the principal officers. At the 
end of the volume is a list of the names of 180 of the 
masters and crew who died during the voyage. 177. 5s. 

Parker (George) Treatise of Japaning and Varnish- 
ing, being a compleat Discovery of those Arts, with 


the best way of making all sorts of Varnish; the | 


method of Guilding, Burnishing, and Lackering, with 
the art of Guilding, Separating, and Refining Metals, 
and of Painting Mezzotinto Prints; also Rules for 
counterfeiting Tortoise-shell and Marble, and for 
staining or dying Wood, Ivory, and Horn. With 
24 plates, containg above 100 distinct patterns for 
japan work, in imitation of the Indians, for tables, 
stands, frames, cabinets, boxes, &c. Fine copy, very 
rare. Oxford, 1688. 4. 


By THE SAME, on Thursday, July 12th, and follow- 
ing days, a collection of books, including the large 
portion of the library of the late Edward A. Crownin- 
shield, Esq., consigned from Boston, U.S. We give 
some of the more interesting items of the first three 
days’ sale : 

Adams (John) President, Works, with Life, &c., 
bv his Grandson. 10 vols. large paper. Boston, 1856. 
5l. 5s. 

Alison (Sir A.) History of Europe, from the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to 1815, with 
the Continuation to 1852, and general index, 23 vols. 
1849-59. 171. 10s. 

Annual Register, from 1758 to 1854 inclusive, with 
the general index to 1819; together 98 vols. 1758- 
1855. 181. 10s. 

Audubon (J. J.) Ornithological Biography, 5 vols. 
Royal 8vo. Edinb. 1831-39. 91. 

Bacon (Lord) Works, edited by Basil Montagu, 17 
vols. W. Pickering, 1825. 131. 1ds. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, by Dyce, 11 vols. 
1843. 51. 17s. 

Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, 37 vols. 1849-55. 107. 

Bohn’s Classical Library, 77 vols, 1852-56. 8/. 17s. 

Bohn’s Standard Library, 120 vols. 1849-56. 
26/. 10s. 

Bridgewater Treatises, 12 vols. original editions. 
W. Pickering, 1833-37. 97. 15s. 

British Classics: Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, 
Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler, &c., 29 vols. Sharpe, 
1804-10. 77. 

British Classics, by A. Chalmers, best edition, 38 
vols. 1823. 61. 17s. 6d. 

Brunet (J. C.) Manuel du Libraire, last and best 
edition, 5 vols. Paris, 1842-44. 57. 7s. 6d. 

Brydges (Sir Egerton) British Bibliographer, 4 
vols. (only 250 copies printed). 1810-14. 42. 14s. 

Brydges, Censura Literaria, second edition, 10 
vols. (only 250 copies printed). 1815. 102 10s. 

Brydges, Restituta, 4 vols. 1814-16. 32. 7s. 

Burke (Edmund) Works, with Correspondence, 8 
vols. 1852. 4/. 12s. 

Butler (Sam.) Hudibras, with Dr. Grey’s Annota- 
tions, largest paper, with proof impressions of beauti- 
ful vignettes, &c., 3 vols. imp. 4to. 1819. 51. 7s. 6d. 

Audubon (John James) The Birds of America, from 
Original Drawings. Elephant folio. Owing to the 
larger portion of the copies printed of this superb 
work having been sold to public libraries, and the 
stock and copper plates having been destroyed by fire, 
a perfect set is scarcely to be procured. 19/. 

Audubon (John James) and Bachman (John) The 
M4 sca Quadrupeds of North America. 3 vols. 
701. 


Bacon (Francis) Of the Advancement of Learning 
(dedicated to Charles I.), engraved title by Marshall. 
Oxford, by L. Lichfield, 1649, Charles I.’s copy, 
with his motto ‘Dum Spiro Spero,” and initials 
“C. R.” on the fly-leaf, also numerous sentences 











in the King’s autograph added to the examples of 
Antitheta, between pages 300 to 823. ‘These sentences, 
twenty-two in number, are written in the King’s 
beautiful Italian hand, and are in their nature such 
as the refined mind and upright conscience of Charles 
would dictate. In one instance the King ventures 
upon a correction of a somewhat awkward form of 
speech in the author, and in the sentence “ He that 
will not apply new remedies must expect new 
diseases,” suggests the reading, ‘“‘ must never cure 
new diseases.” <A few slight marks, evidently in the 
same hand, are also found elsewhere. 341. 

Campbell (John Lord) Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of Engiand, 7 
vols. 1847-49. 61. 

Catechism. Kurzer Catechismus vor etliche 
Gemeinen Jesu aus der Reformirten Religion in 
Pennsylvania die sick zum alten Berner Synodo 
halten ; herausgegeben von Joh. Bechteln, diener des 
Worts Gottes. Fine copy of a unique book. Philadel- 
phia, bey Benj. Franklin, 1742. On the reverse of 
the titleis a list of the booksellers of whom the book 
is to be obtained. 6/. ds. 

Chalmers (Alex.) General Biographical Dictionary, 
82 vols. 1812-17. 41. 7s. 6d. 

Chalmers (George) [An Introduction to the History 
of the Revolt of the Colonies] an unfinished and sup- 
pressed work (pp. 496). [London, printed by Baker 
and Galabin, 1782.] In the sale catalogue of Mr. 
Chalmers’s Library, Mr. Evans says, that of this 
most rare work not more than a dozen copies are 
extant. A MS. note on the fly-leaf by Mr. Tutet, 
to whom this copy formerly belonged, states that 
after this portion of the book was printed “ theauthor 
suppressed it: whether owing to the separation of 
the colonies, which happened just at the season for 
publication, viz., December 1782, or the prior cause 
in April antecedent, the dismission of a Tory adminis~ 
tration, is only known to the author, who is a 
Scotchman, This was to have made two volumes; the 
first only was finished, but never published. A few 
copies only were presrved.” ‘The entire work, com- 
pleted from Chalmers’s autograph MS., was printed in 
Boston in 1845. 34. 3s. 

Collins (A.) Peerage of England, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, 9 vols. 1812. 40. 8s. 

Dibdin, Dr, Works of, viz. : 

Bibliomania. Large paper (55 copies only printed), 

2 vols. imp. 8vo. 1842. 91. 

Typographical Antiquities, 4 vols. 4to. 1810-19. 
10/7. 10s. 

Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 7 vols. 
23. 12/. 15s. 

Bibliotheca Spenceriana. Another complete set, 
all on large paper (only 50 copies printed). to. 
1814-23. 571. 

Bibliographical Decameron. 
Imp. 8vo. 1817. 217. 10s. 

Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour 
in France and Germany. 3 vols. Royal 8vo. 
1821. 151. 10s. 

Library Companion. Large paper, first edition, 
2vols.in 1. Royal 8vo. 1824. 3/. 8s. 

Reminiscences of a Literary Life. Large paper, 
2 vols. Imp. 8vo. 1836. 7. 2s. 6d. 

Northern Tour. Large paper, India proofs, 3 vols. 
Imp. 8vo. 1838. 141. 5s. 

Columbus (Christophorus) Epistola Christofori 
Colom: cui etas nostra multum debet: de Insulis 
Indie supra Gangem nuper inuentis. Ad quas 
perq~rendas octauo antea mense auspiciis & ere 
inuictissimoram Fernandi & Helisabet Hispaniarum 
Regum missus fuerat: ad magnificum dominum 
Gabrielem Sanchis eorundem serenissimorum Regum 
Tesaurarium missa: quam nobilis ac litteratus vir 
Leander de Cosco ab Hispano idiomate in Jatinum 
conuertit: tertio Kal’s Maii M.ccce.xciii. Pontifi- 
catus Alexandri Sexti Anno primo, black letter, first 
edition (four leaves, containing thirty-tbree lines to 
a full page), clean copy, russia, tine large copy. 1493. 
This celebrated letter of Columbus is the first printed 
document relative to America, and appears to have 
been originally written in Spanish. It was in the 
same year translated into Latin by Alexander de 
Cosco, and printed at Rome by Eucharius Argenteus. 
This edition is described in the Grenville Catalogue 
by Messrs. Payne and Foss, who state that they had 
only seen the single copy there mentioned. 30/. 10s. 

Coryat (Thomas).—Coryat’s Crudities, fine large 
copy. London, printed by W. 8.1611. 141. 

Catesby (Mark) Natural History of Carolina, Flo- 
rida, and the Babama Islands, in English and French, 
2 vols. original edition. 1731-43. /. 10s. 

Caricatures. An Extraordinary Collection of up- 
wards of two thousand eight hundred Caricatures, 
including some portraits, views, &c., treating of 
political subjects: the Administration of Pitt and 
Fox; Rise and Fall of Buonaparte; Trial of Queen 
Caroline; the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke; and a 
variety of facetious and humorous subjects, com- 
prising the productions of Hogarth, Gillray, Wood- 
ward, Dighton, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Jesse, 
Heath, Seymour; also those published by Bowles 
and Carver, King, Fores, Tregear, Marks, Tegg, 
Williams, Ackermann, and others, including some 
suppressed plates; the greater portion of the col- 
lection highly coloured, 12 vols., with a manuscript 
index of the subjects, and title to each volume. 
1785-1840. 922, 


Royal 8vo. 1814- 


Large paper, 3 vols. 
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Caxton’s Chronicle, viz. : 
Englond, Westmynstre, June 5, 1480; The Descrip- 
cion of Britayne, Westmynstre, August 18, 1480; 
together in 1 vol. morocco extra, by I’. Bedford, 
large, sound, and fine copy, measuring 10jin. by 
7iin. The preceding are generally regarded as two 
entirely distinct works, though often, as in this 
instance, bound together. There are, indeed, two 
editions of each, distinguished respectively by the use 
of a comma of long form in the one, and of short 
form in the other. In the present copy the Chronicle 
is of the ‘‘long comma,” and the Description of the 
“short comma” edition. Of the former we believe 
no perfect copy is known, and amongst all those of 
which we have any record this copy must be allowed 
a high rank, being perfect at beginning and end, its 
only imperfections being in the Chronicle, y 3, 4, 5, 6 
(4 leaves). and in the Description of Britain, folios 
1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8 (6 leaves).—These few leaves are sup- 
plied in matchless facsimile, but the Collector may 
not unreasonably hope, sooner or later, to secure the 
original leaves, and with them enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of possessing the only complete copy of Caxton’s 
Chronicle extant. This copy contains many more 
leaves than the copy in the British Museum, and is 
much larger. This important work may justly be 
regarded as the most interesting of any which have 
proceeded from Caxton’s press. 180. 

Chaucer (Geoffrey) The Workes newly printed, 
with dyuers Workes which were neuer in Print before, 
black letter. Thomas Godfray, 1532. The few words 
of letterpress in the centre of the first title are supplied 
in exact facsimile by Mr. Harris; a few of the earlier 
leaves are perforated by worm, but little affecting the 
text, and a few leaves at the end are neatly inlaid ; 
the copy is otherwise sound, clean, and large. 157, 

Chronicle. The Chroniclis of Englonde with the 
Frute of Timis. Sanctus Albanus, 1483. Of this 
rare work, commonly called St. Alban’s Chronicle, 
no perfect copy is known. In this copy twenty-six 
leaves are supplied in exact facsimile by Mr. Edward 
Offor, and are admirable specimens of his skill. 487. 

Dryden (John) Works, by Sir W. Scott, large 
paper, 18 vols. 1808. 8J. 15s. 

Franklin (Benjamin) Works, by J. Sparks, large 
paper, 10 vols. Boston, 1840. 6/. 7s. 6d. 

* Geraldinus (Alex.) Itinerarium ad Regiones sub 
aor plaga constitutas, vellum. Rome, 1631. 
6l. 10s. 

Bible (Holy), Royal Versien, 2 vols. large paper, 
royal folio. Oxford, J. Baskett, 1717. A most mag- 
nificent edition, called the “ Vinegar Bible,” from an 
error in the running title at Luke chap. xx., where it 
reads “the Parable of the Vinegar,” instead of “ the 
Parable of the Vineyard.” Copies really upon large 
paper, such as this, are very rare. 7/. 10s. 

iliot’s Indian New Testament, second edition. 
Extremely rare. 4to., Cambridge, Printed for the 
Right Honourable Corporation of London, for the 
Propagation of the Gospel among the Indians in 
New England, 1680. 62. 15s. 

Des Barres (J. F. W.) The Atlantic Neptune, pub- 
lished for the use of the Royal Navy of Great Britain, 
2 vols. Atlas folio, 1777-81, &e. The compilation 
of these magnificent series of Sea Charts, a chef- 
deuvre of its class, occupied the author upwards of 
sixteen years. 15/. 10s. 

Dugdale (Sir William) Monasticon Anglicanum, 
by Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel, 8 vols. 1846. 15/. 

Froyssart (Sir Johan) Cronycles of Englande, &c., 
translated out of frenche into our maternall englysshe 
tonge, by Iohan Bourchier, knight, lorde Berners, at 
the comaundement of oure moost highe redoubted 
souerayne lorde Kyng Henry the viii., 2 vols., black 
letter. Richarde Pynson. Both the volumes are of 
the original and exceedingly rare Pynson edition. 
1523-25/. 551. 

By Mr. L. A. LEWIS, at 125, Fleet-street, on 
Thursday and Friday, July 12th and 13th, the library 
of a gentleman and another collection. Among the 
lots disposed of were Ben Jonson’s Works by Gifford, 
1816 (4/. 12s. 6d.); De Foe’s Novels, &c. Oxford, 
1848 (2/. 17s.);  Knight’s Pictorial Shakespeare 
(3/1. 4s.) ; Ruskin’s Modern Painters, vol. 4 (1/. 14s.) ; 
Richardson’s Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and Eng- 
lish, by Johnson (17. 18s.); Richardson’s New Diction- 
ary of the English Language, Pickering, 1836 
(2! 11s.); Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, by 
Stevens, 1718-22 (3/. 6s.); Bayley’s Dictionary, 1734 
(21. 198.), &e. &e. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


AnpRos—Pen and Pencil Sketches of a Holiday Scamper in 
Spain. By A.C. Andros. Cr 8vocl7s. E. Stanford 

AvnNT Dorothy's Will. By Cycla. 2 vols cr 8vo cl 2ls. E. 
Marlborough 

Articr—Italy in Transition: Public Scenes and Private 
Opinions iv the Spring of 1860; Illustrated by Official 
Documents from the pe oa Archives of the Revolted Lega- 
tions. By William Arthur. Cr 8yvo cl 6s. (New York.) 
Hamilton and Co 

Baker—The Bible Class Book for Schools, Teachers, and 
Families; with Explanatory Notes of Places, Costumes, 
Arts, Antiquities, and Natural History; and Poems on the 
Subjects of the History. By Charles Baker. 2nd edit, with 
109 woodcuts and maps illustrative of the period. Fep 8vo 
cl 4s. Wertheim and Co 

Bovucner—The Volunteer Rifleman and the Rifle. In Three 
Parts: Science, Practice, and the Mechanical Aids. By 
John Boucher. 3rd edit greatly enlarged, 8vo cl 5s. A. Kerr 

Busk—Aiming Drill. In-door Rifle Practice, as recommended 


The Chronicles of | Brapsnaw’s Mlustrated Handbook of Great Britain and 


Ireland, with Maps. In Four Sections: East, West, North, 
and South. New editions, for 1860, square, sewed, 1s each. 
W. J. Adams 

CASS8ELL’s Hand-Books,—The Hand-Book of Etiquette: being 
a complete Guide to the Usages of Polite Society. 12mo. 
cl swd ls. Cassell and Co 

CassELL’s Hand-Books—Hand-Book of Business: a Diction- 
ary of the Terms and Technicalities of Commerce; with 
Tables of Foreign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 12mo 
cl swd Is, Cassell and Co 

CHEEVER—The Guilt of Slavery and the Crime of Slave- 
holding demonstrated from Scripture. By Rev. George B. 
Cheever. Cr8vocl6s (New York). Triibner and Co 

CoLLETta—The History of Naples from the accession of 
Charles of Bourbon to the death of Ferdinand L By 
Pietro Colletta. Translated from the Italian, with a sup- 
plementary chapter, by S. Horner. Reissue of original 
a. 2 vels 8vo cl 24s. Edmonston and Douglas, Edin- 
urgh 

Datron—Christian Instruction founded on the Catechism of 
the Church of England, in three successive steps. By the 
Fn Wm. Dalton. 4th edit fep 8vo cl 2s. Hamilton and 
Jo 


DavisoN—The Discovery and Geognosy of Gold Deposits in 
Australia; with comparisons and accounts of the gold re- 
gions in California, Russia, India, Brazil, &2.; including a 
philosophical disquisition on the origin of gold in placer- 
deposits and in quartz-veins. By Simpson Davison, Mem- 
ber of the Philosophical Society of New South Wales, and 
late Mining Associate of the Gold Discoverer recognised by 
the Local Government, and employed as Crown Commis- 
sioner for Exploration of Gold Fields in Australia. With 
chromo-tinted map. 8vo cll4s. Longman and Co 

Drsary—A History of the Church of England from the acces- 
sion of James LL. to the Rise of the Bangorian Controversy in 
aA By the Rev. Thos. Debary, M.A. 8vo cl l4s. Bell and 

Jaldy 

Dr CHARENTE—Exercises adapted to the new and complete 
Course of Grammatical and Idiomatic Studies of the Eng- 
lish Language. By Auguste Aigre de Charente. Part 4, 
12mo cl 8s.; Parts 3 and 4 in 1 vol. 12mo cl 5s 6d.; Parts 1, 2, 
8, and 4in1 vol. 12mo cl 10s 6d. Longman and Co 

DoyaLpson—Varronianus: a critical and historical intro- 
duction to the ethnography of ancient Italy and to the philo- 
logical study of the Latin language. By John Wm. Donald- 
son, 3rd edit revised and considerably enlarged, 8vo cl 16s. 
J. W. Parker and Son 

Downes—On the Physical Constitution of the Comets. By 
ton Gregory Downes. Illustrated. 4to swd 6s. C. and 

* Layton 

DRAWING-ROOM (The) Portrait Gallery of Eminent Person- 
ages, with memoirs by the most able authors. 4th series, 
July to December 1860. Folio cl 21s. John Tallis 

DrumMMonp—Speeches in Parliament and some miscellaneous 
yamphlets of the late Henry Drummond, Esq. Edited by 

ord Lovain. 2 vols8vo cl 21s. Bosworth and Harrison 

EpinpurGu—Guide to Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood, 
with plan ‘of the city, and eight engravings on steel. (Oliver 
and Boyd's Scottish Tourist) 12mo cl limpls. (Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

ENGLISHMAN’s (The) Greek Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment, with Indexes. Greek-English and English Greek. 
Third edition revised. Royal 8vo cl 42s. Walton and 
Maberly 

EpistLe (The) of Paul the Apostle to the Romans. Tran- 
scribed from the Editio Septima of Tischendorf, and 
arranged in paragraphs and lines, &c. By J. R. Crawford. 
4to cl 6s. Longman and Co 

Factory Book (New Registered), Factory Act. 7 Vict. c. 15. 
Oblong 8vo swd 8d Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

FisHeR—Liturgical Purity our Rightfal Inheritance. By Jno. 
C, Fisher. Second edit, cr 8vo clés. Hamilton and Co 

Foot—* The Death of Chatterton ’’ Case, Turner v. Robinson. 
By Chas, H. Foot. 8vo swd ls 6d. (E. Ponsonby, Dublin) 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

From Loypon to Lucknow: with Memoranda of Mutinies, 
Marches, Flights, Fights, and Conversations. To which is 
added an Opium-Smuggler's explanation of the Peiho Mas- 
sacre. By a Chaplain in H.M. Indian Service. 2 vols cr 
8vocl lds. J. Nisbet and Co 

GLascow—Guide to Glasgow aad its Neighbourhood, Lanark, 
The Falls of Clyde, and the Watering-places on the Frith of 
Clyde. With plan of the city and six engravings in steel. 
(Oliver and Boyd's Scottish Tourist). 12mo cl limp 1s. 
(Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh.) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

GLasGcow (The) Infant School Magazine, Ist series. Compiled 
by D. Caughie. New edit. lsmocl3s. Darton and Co 

GoopacrE—The Fruits of Sin. A Course of Six Plain Ser- 
mons, preached in the National School Room, I[pstones, 
on the Friday evenings of Lent, 1860. By the Rev. R. H. 
Goodacre. Fep 8vo swd 1s 6d; cloth, 2s. Longman and Co 

GotpsmitH—The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Illustrated. New edit 12mo bds 2s. H. Lea 

GrirFirH—The Ship-Builder’s Manual and Nautical Referee. 
By J. W. Griffliths, Illustrated with tables and engravings. 
3rd edit enlarged. Small 4tocl 24s. (New York) Triibner 
and Co 

HamMILtoN—Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. By Sir Wm. 
Hamilton. Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel and John 
Veitch. (4 vols) Vols Ill. and 1V. 8vocl24s. William 
Blackwood and Sons 

Hamitton—Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman. By Col. 

J. P. Hamilton. 2 vols cr 8vo cl 18s. Longman and Co 

Harpy's Tourist’s Guide through Ireland: in Four Tours. 

By Philip Dixon Hardy. Fep 8vo cl limp, 4s. Hardy and 

Sons, Dublin. 

HarpER—Glimpses of Ocean Life; or, Rock-Pools and the 

Lessonsthey Teach. By John Harper. l2moclis. T. Nel- 

son and Sons 

Hewson—Principles and Practice of Embanking Lands from 

River-Floods, as applied to “ Levees”’ of the Mississippi. 

By W. Hewson. 8vo cl 10s67. (New York) Triibner and Co 

ILLUSTRATED London News, Vol. XXXVL, January to June 

1860. Folio cl 18s. Office 

JERROLD—The Wit and Opinions of Douglas Jerrold, collected 

and arranged by his Son, Blanchard Jerrold (cheaper edit). 

12mo bds 2s. H. Lea 

Jounson—Hunter—Johnson’s Rasselas; with introductory 

remarks, explanatory and grammatical annotations, speci- 

mens of interrogative lessons, answers to questions set at 
the Oxford Middle-class Examinations, &c., and a Life of 

Dr. Johnson; adapted as a reading-book for schools, and 

specially designed to prepare young persons for the Univer- 

sity Middle-class Examinations. by the Rev. John Hunter, 

M.A. 12mo cl, price altered to 2s 6d. Longman and Co 

KeL_try—Eventide; a devotional diary for the close of a day. 

By Mary Ann Kelty. Crsvocl5s. J. Nisbet and Co 

LANDELLS—The Boy’s Own Toy-Maker. By E. Landells. 4th 

edit:, with 200 illustrations. Royal 16mo cl 2s 6d. Griffith 

and Farran 

LippELL—“ The Fruits of Penitential Sorrow:" a series of 

lectures on 2 Corinthians vii. 10 and 11; with one prelimi- 

minary discourse on “ The Love of Christ constraining us,” 

preached in St. Paul's, Wilton-place, during Lent 1860. J 

the Hon. and Rey. Robert Liddell. Fep 8vo cl 2sé6d. J. T. 

Hayes 

LinLEY—The Gold-Seeker, a Metrical Narrative; and other 

Poems. By Geo. Linley, jun. 12mo cl 3sé6d¢. Harrison’ 

MaANnzoNI—I Promessi Sposi, di Alessandro Manzoni. Caps. 

I. to LV., containing the Italian Text, with a literal word 

for word Translation, by Mrs. Apel, upon ‘the basis of Dr. 

Giles’s * Keys to the Greek and Latin Classics.” 18moclswd 

1s 6d. Jas. Cornish 

Matson—An Extract for Every Day inthe Year. By Sarah 

Anne Matson. 2nd edit 32mocl1s. Longman and Co 





Napo_eton—The Early Life of Louis Napoleon, collected from 
Authentic Records. Fep 8vo cl 2s. 6d. Bosworth and 
Harrison 

NIGHTINGALE—Notes on Nursing, what it is and what it is 
not. By Florence Nightingale. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vocl 6s. Harrison 

Notes and Queries: a Medium of Intercommunication for 
Literary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. Se- 
cond Series. Vol. LX., January to June 1860. Fep 4to cl 
10s 6d. Bell and Daldy 

OLieHaNT—Patriots and Filibusters; or Incidents of Political 
and Exploratory Travel. By Laurence Oliphant. Post svo 
cl 5s. Wm, Blackwood and Sons 

PassaGEs from the Life of Agnes Home; with an Ilustra- 
tion. Cr 8vocl 10s 6d. Saunders, Otley, and Co 

PEepLER—The Anglo-Saxon Episcopate of Cornwall, with 
some account of the Bishops of Crediton. By E. H. Pedler. 
New edition. 8vo cl 7s 6d. Harrison 

Pumr—The History of Progress of Great Britain. By Robert 
Kemp Philp. With numerous illustrations. Vol Il. 8vo 
cl 7s 6d. Houlston and Wright 

Pinpar—The Odes of Pindar. PartI. The Olympics and 
Pythians. Construed literally and word for word. By the 
Rev. Dr. Giles (Giles’s Key to the Classics). 18mo cl swd 
2s. J. Cornish 

RevivaLts—Authentic Records of Revival now in progress in 
the United Kingdom. Edited by the Rev. Wm. Reid. With 
an Introduction by Horatius Bonar. 12mo cl 3s 6d. J. Nis- 
bet and Co 

RozsixsoN—The Daughters of India: their Social Condition, 
Religion, Literature, Obligations, and Prospects. By the 
Rev, Eaward Jewitt Robinson. 12mo cl 3s 6d. J. Nisbet 
and Co 

SanrvE—Observations at St. Helena. Ry Major-General 
Sabine. Vol. If.—1844 to 1849. 4to cl 42s. Longman and 


oO 

Sata—A Narrative of the Grand Volunteer Review in Hyde 
Park on Saturday, the 23rd of June 1860. By George 
Augustus Sala, 2nd edit, with additions. 12mo swd éd. 
Wm. Tinsley 

ScorrerN—Report of the Royal Rifle Match on Wimbleton 
yee By John Scoffern. 12mo swd ls. Ward and 
Loc 

Snort Essays en Short Texts. By a Layman. 12mo cl 2s 
Wertheim and Co 

SmitH—Companion to Hoppus. Hand-book of Tables for the 
use of Timber-Merchants, Builders, Merchants, Ship- 
Owners, and others. By J. Smith. 8vocl7s 6d. Houlston 
and Wright 

TayLEr—The Rudiments of Greek Grammar, as formerly 
used in the Royal College at Eton, literally translated into 
English. By the Rev. H. J. Tayler, B.D. New edit 12mo 
cl 4s. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

TAYLoR—The Prophet's Lamp on the Stream of Time. By 
the Rev. W. F. Taylor. Cr 8vo cl swd 1s (E. Howell, 
Liverpool). Hamilton and Co 

TemrpLeE—The Present Relations of Science to Religion: a 
Sermon preached on Act Sunday, July 1, 1860, before the 
University of Oxford, during the meeting of the British 
Association. By the Rev. Frederick Temple. 8vo swd 1s. 
J. H. and J. Parker 

Tuovueuts in Verse for Christian Children. Second edit. en- 
larged, 18mo cl swd ls. Hamilton and Co 

THROWER—Questions in Arithmetic, for the use of the Free 
Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth, Birmingham. 
By William Thrower. New edit 12mo cl 2s. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co 

TROLLOPE—Widow Barnaby. By Frances Trollope. New 
= ee Library, VolCCXV.) fep 8vo bds 2s. C. H. 
‘larke 

Trosacus (The) and Loch Lomond, &c., with travelling map 
and six engravings on steel (Oliver and Boyd's Scottish 
Tourist), 12mo cl limp, 1s. (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh) 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Warro_te—The Castle of Otranto: a Gothic Story. By 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Oxford. New edit 12mo bds 2s. 

we 


WarrEN—A Guide to beginners inthe Art of Illuminating. 
By Albert Warren. 12mo limp cl 2s 6d. Barnard and Son 
WuALeman’s (The) Adventures. Edited by the Rev. W. 

Scoresby. Fourth edit fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. Darton and Co 
| Wito Shall be Duchess? or, the New Lord of Burleigh. 2 vols 
| _er 8vocl 2Is. Saunders, Otley, and Co 
| WiLson’s Catechism of Geography. New edit. 18mo swd 9d. 
Darton and Co 





| Wiystow—Our Covenant God. By George Ewing Winslow. 
Cr 8vocl 5s. Werthelm and Co 

| WisE—Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine. By 
} T. A. Wise. Newissue. 8vocl7s 6d. Triibner and Co 

| 
' 
| 
} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IINHE SCALE of CHARGES for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 








£8. d, 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words .......ccccoccoccrcrcccsrrcrre O 3 6 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) .......... 0 0 6 
Half Column ... 11 0 








Whole Column .........00 210 0 








yr La al 4 e 
O WATER GARDENS in the easiest 

way is by using the best FLEXIBLE TUBE. Brass 
Hand Branches, Roses and Jets, Garden-engines, Syringes 
&c.—Apply for illustrated price lists to JAMES SHEATH an 
Co., the Patent Gutta Percha and India Rubber Factory, 
35, Old-street-road, E.C.—The best articles only manufac- 
tured. Speaking Tubes fitted with our latest improvements. 


YOR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
| County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; ina 
| few days you will receive a correct copy of your Armorial 

Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with writ- 

ten description, 6s.; Large size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, with 
) original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, the origin 
of the name, all traced from authentic records, fee two guineas. 
An Index, containing the names of nearly all persons entitled 
to use Arms, as extracted from the British Museum, Tower of 
London, Heralds’ College, &c., &. The Manual of Heraldry, 
400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post free.—By T. CULLETON, Genea- 
logist, Lecturer on Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-'ane, London, 
W.C. The Heraldic Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 








— : 

A RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 
& Best Style Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel Die, 
6s. Initials, 1s. 6¢ per letter sook Plate, Engraved with 
Arms, 10s,; or Crest. 5s. Postage and Registered Letter, 1s. 
extra.—T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by Appointment 





| to the Queen, 25. Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin's- 


lane, London, W.C. 
OLID GOLD RINGS (18 Carat, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P.O. order the sizes will be sent to 
select from.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


QGTAMP YOUR OWN PAPER with 
\ Arms, Crests, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS. : 
Best make, 2ls. Any person can use them.—T. CULLE 
Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbour 









Monro—Sacred Allegories. By the Rev. Edward Monro, 





by Captain Hans Busk. Ona card, 3d, Routledge and Co. 





y 
Complete in 1 vol. New edit l2mo cll0s6d. J. Masters 


corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 
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BENN NETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of ever: 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every wate 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed, 
Free and safe per post.—Money orders to JOHN BENNETT, 
‘Watch Mannfactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


ENSON’S WATCHES. — 


“ Perfection of mechanism.” —Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for “ Benson's Illustrated Pamphiet,”” de- 
scriptive of every construction of watch now made, with their 

rices. 
4 Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 

83 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. Established 1749. 


THE WINES OF FRANCE AT THE REDUCED DUTY. 

4 ARTON and GUESTIER’S celebrated 

CLARETS (in one dozen Cases). 

‘a loc, 1854, 30s.; St. Julien, 44s.; Chateau de Beychevelle, 
56s.; Langoa, 84s. ; ’ Léoville, ot Latour, 100s.; Langoa, 1851, 
78s. i“ ‘oville, 86s. ; Latour, 

NEW PALACE of w ESTMIN STER STORES, 
11, ‘Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament-street. 


PV ANEs S of PORTUGAL and SPAIN at 
the REDUCED DUTY. 
The following Wines have all been matured in the cellars of 
the well-known firm of Sandeman and Co., and are confi- 
dently recommended for immediate consumption : 





Pale Sherry, 24s., 28s., 32s., 36s., 403., and 48s. 
Golden Sherry, 26s., 30s., 35s., 42s., and 54s. 
Good Port, 29s. to 35s.; fine Port, 40s, to 46s. 


Very old and curious, 52s. to 64s. 

Terms cash. Post-office orders to be made payable to 
FRANCIS ELAND, Proprietor ; cheques to be crossed Messrs. 
Hopkinson and Co., Bankers, Regent-street 

NEW PAL AC E of WESTMINSTE R STORES, 
Il, Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament- -street. 


7 T » ‘T 
a RE WINES of PORTUGAL & ‘SPAIN, 
meeemeees won at reduced tariff. 

CRITERION SHERRY 4} 36s. per dozen, bottles included 
Pint samples of each forwarded on receipt of forty-two 
stamps. 

FRENCH and other Wines of every description. 
SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE 40s. per doz. 











ST. JULIEN MEDOC CLARET . 248. 
SPIRITS of the finest “qu: lity. 

SCHIE DAM HOL LANDS 28s. — 308. per case, 

OLD COGNAC BRANDY .. 52s, — 588. per doz. 





Terms cash; country orders to be accompanied by a remit- 
tance. —WILLIAMS and Co., 23, Bire hin- lane, Cornhill, E.C. 


E* XTRAORDINARY SALE of an 
v UPHOLSTERER'S STOCK of new and second-hand 

Furniture, amounting to upwardsof Twenty Thousand Pounds, 
and comprising more than one hundred suites of Drawing, 
Dining, and Bed-room appendages in every description of 
wood and design. DENT and Co. for upwards of thirty 
years the proprietors of the Great Western Furniture Bazaar, 
30, 31, 32, and 99, Crawford-street, Baker-street. beg to 
announce to their customers and the pnblic that in conse- 
quence of the expiration of their leases, they have commenced 
selling off the whole of their immense stock of Household 
Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, &. &c. Families about to fur- 
nish will save full one third. The high reputation so long 
possessed by the Proprietors of the establi-hment will be a 
sufficient guarantee for the quality of their stock. References to 
customers in every townin England. The extensive Premises 
covering a space of more than 80,000 square feet. to be LET. 


HE COMFORT of a FIXED CLOSET 


for 1/4. Placesin gardens (usually so offensive) converted 
into comfortable water-closets by FYFE'S PATENT 
HERMETICALLY SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, 
preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. Any carpenter 
can affix it to the seat. Price 1Z Also hermetically-sealed 
inodorous chamber commodes, 1. 2s., 2/. 4s., and 3/.; and 
portable water-closets with pump, cistern, and self-acting 
valve. A prospectus with engravings, sent for two post 
stamps.—At FYFE and Co.'s Sanitarium, 46, Leicester-square, 
(west side), W.t ; 


S TERL ING SILVER.—WILIAM S. BUR- 
w TON has added to his extensive Stock of GENERAL 
FURNISHING ITRONMONGERY and HOUSE FURNISH- 
ING REQUISITES, a selection of STERLING SILVER 
SERVICES for the Table or for Presentation. His prices will 
be found considerably below those usually charged. 
FIDDLE PATTERN, | KING'S gaa 
oz, 




















£. 8.4. | £20. 

12 TableSpoons 30 at7s4d 11 00 | 12 Table Spoons “WatTs 6a 15 00 
12 Table Forks 30 7s4d 11 00 | 12 Table Forks..40 7s6d15 00 
12 DessertSpns20 784d 7 68 £12 Dessrt Spoons 24 7s6d 9 00 
12 Dessert Frks20 7s4d 7 68 | 12 Dessert Forks 23 7s 6d 8 126 
2 Gravy Sponsl10 7s4d 3134 2 Gravy Spoons ll 7s 6d 4 26 

1 Soup Ladle 9 7s4d 3 60] 18oup Ladle...11 7s6d 4 26 

4 Sauce Ladles10 7:10d 3184 | 4Sauce Ladies 11 80d 4 80 

72 Tea Spoons 10 7:10d 3.15 4 | 12 Tea Spoons...14 8&8 0d 5120 
1 Fish Slice . 2100 4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. 1 19 0 

4 Salt Spoons, ‘gilt bowls 1 00 | 1 Mustard Spoon, ditto ... 0 10 0 

1 Mustard Spoon do. 0 70 1 Fish Slice.. 3 00 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs ...... 013 6 1 Pair Sugar Tongs .. we a OS 

1 Moist Sugar Spoon...... ® 86) 1 Moist Sugar Spoon ...... 0 15 0 

1 Sugar Sifter ............. 015 0 1 Sugar Sifter... ... wn SD 

1 Butter Knife.............. 0120 | 1 Butter Knife ........0.... 1 10 

voce | cninomiilp 

£57 15 10 £75 10 6 


TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE. 


COTTAGE PATTERN, KING'S PATTERN, RICHLY 
Teapot. --22atl0s. £11 0 0 CHASED. 
Sugar Basin... 14 Ils, 740 





Teapot ...... 23 at 10s.6d. £12 1 6 
Milk Ewer...7 ls. 3.17 O| Sugar Basin.I3 Ills.6d. 7 96 
Coffee-pot ...25 10s, 1210 0| Cream Ewer7 ils.6d. 4 06 
———— | Coffee-pot...26 10s.6d. 13 13 0 
£35 10 > 
£37 46 
al 

BE \DSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON hes SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 

tinguished in this een 
sedsteads, from.. . 128. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from.......... 88. 0d. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), “from... 6s. 0d. to £7 7s. each. 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure C olza Oil .... 4s, Od. per gallon. 


Wwil ,LIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver. and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of prices, and ag of the 
20 large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1A. 2, 
and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, @ ma New. 
man-mews, London. 











| | WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON 

and Co., Glasgow and London. 


URNITURE—WHERE to BUY, 

WHAT to BUY.—P. and S. BEYFUS are selling the 
28i. Dining-room suite, the 35/. Drawing-room suite, the 261. 
Bedroom suite; Bachelors’ Bedroom, 7/.; and Servants’, t. 
Tilustrated catalogues gratis, and free by post. Goods ¢ 
riage paid to any part of the kingdom.—P. and S. BEY US 
91, 93, and 95, C ‘ity-road, London. 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. gd., 3s. 10d., and 4s, Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
ls. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6¢., and 1s. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the ‘City. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
StronG, Ricn, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahighprice. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside ; ILPHINSTONE, 227, 
Regent-st.; GovuLp, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, 75, St. Paul’ 8: 
FORTESCUE, Bayswater; Briss, Brompton; "ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury-park; MILLarp, Camden-town; JounsTon, Charing- 
cross; WEBSTER, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney; DELL, 
Kingsland; BALLARD, Hammersmith; Gattoway, Islington; 
GottunG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster; Peace, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; REID, Rus- 
sell-square; DODsoON, 98, Blackman-st. ; HornmMan’s Agents 

inevery town. 


ry r y . 
CONOMY in PROVISIONS.— Pickled 
Tongues 7d. per 1b.; good Hams, for family use, 7}d. 
per Ilb,—GEORGE OSBORNE takes this opportunity of in- 
troducing these economical and useful articles of consump- 
tion to the notice of his kind patrons, as through the general 
dearness of provisions, a great saving is — by the pur- 
chaser, and good quality is also guarantee 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOU Se, OSBORNE- 
HOUSE, 30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Pauls, E.C. 


,EATHER BEDS CLEANED, and all 
kinds of Mattresses thoroughly Purified, without loss of 
material, weight for weight being returned (with extract), by 
a new Chemical process, sanctioned by the Medical Faculty, 
and known in this country to the Proprietor of the Works 
only. Testimonials can be seen.—Orders sent to Mr. G. WEsT, 
the Manager, :eceive immediate attention. Address “ ‘Anglo- 
Belgian Feather Works,” Savoy-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


PE FORTY - SEVEN SHILLING 
are made to order from Scotch Cheviot, Tweed, and Angolas, 


SUITS 
all wool, and thoroughly shrunk by B. BENJAMIN, Mer- 
chant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. The Two 
Guinea Dress and Frock Coats, the Guinea Dress Trousers, 
and the Half-Guinea Waistcoats. N.B.—A Perfect Fit 
guaranteed. 


FOR FASHIONS IN PETTICOATS LADIES SHOULD 


Ww". CARTER’S WHOLESALE and 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 
A Novelty for Petticoats in Brocaded Horsehair. 
“od French Muslin Lace and Steel Jupon, 3s. 9d. to 


Ladies’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats, 4s. 9d. to 16s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Quilted Lustre and Saltaire Petticoats, 6s. 9d. to 25s 
Ww. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London. 


LADIES, why give such High Prices for 


your STAY BODICES, when you can obtain a single 
pair at the Wholesale Prices direct from the Manufactory, 
cad the choice of fifty different sorts at the undermentioned 
prices? 
Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodices, 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. 
Paris Wove Stays, any size required, 3s. 11d. to 14s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Family and Nursery Stays, &s. 6d. to 21s. 
The Self-adjusting Victoria Royal Stay, 10s. 6d. to 25s. 
Engravings of the above and Trade-lists free. 
Wo. CaRrTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London. 


L: AWRENCE HYAM, in announcing that 
4 his NEW STOCK of CLOTHING for the season of 
1860, consisting of the largest and choicest variety of SPRING 
and SUMMER attire ever designed, is now ready for inspec- 
tion, and to which he solicits public attention and patronage. 
The greatest confidence may be placed in the durability and 
—_ of all garments, combined with the utmost economy in 
price. 


AWRENCE HYAM’S ids. and 17s. 

TROUSERS are made from the choicest patterns in 

SCOTCH CHEVIOTS and ANGOLAS, all wool, and war- 
— thoroughly shrunk. VESTS to match, 8s an 


FOR PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 
1 AWRENCE HYAM’S ATTIRE for 
4 CLERICAL, LEGAL, and MEDICAL GENTLEMEN 
is remarkable for sound quality and perfect consistency of 
design. An unlimited variety of patterns to select from. 
FOR THE YOUNG. 
- A 
AWRENCE HYAM is everywhere cele- 
brated for the becoming style and finished beauty of his 
Clothing for Children, Boys, and Youths. Perfectly New 
Styles in Children’s Dresses, Boys’ Suits, and Single Garments 
are now on view, ready for immediate wear. 
OBSERVE, the only ESTABLISHMENTS of LAWRENCE 
HYAM are 
CITY—36, Gracechurch-street. 
WEST-EN D—189 & 1990, Poteenhanccoureroat 























FINE HEAD OF HAII 
THE BEARD. WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 

OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is uni- 
versally in high repute for its unprecedented success 
during the last sixty years in the growth, restoration, and in 
beautifying the human hair. It prevents it from falling off or 
turning grev—strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf 
and dandriff—and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. 
In the growth of whiskers, the beard, and moustachios, it is 
— in its stimulative operation. For children it is espe- 
cially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head 
of hair, while its introduction into the nursery of Royalty, and 
the numerous testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, 
ger the best and surest proofs of its merits.—Price 3s. 6d., 

10s. 6¢., equal to four small, and 21s. per bottle 
| “Caution! —On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 
j Row. ANDS’ Macassark O11, &¢,, in white letters, and their 
signature. “ A. RowLanpD and Sons,” in red ink. Sold at 20 

} Hetton-garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 














ELASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE CAPS 
for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a very 
superior quality, yielding an unvarying support. Instructions 
for measurement and prices on application, and the articles 
sent by post from the manufacturers. 
Pope & PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 


CANCER. 
Just published, price 1s., per po 


| Ts SECOND KPPENDIX- rhs :* Suc- 

cessful Treatment of Cancer without Operation or 
Caustices; also, a new, painless, and successful method of 
treating Fistula without using the knife, ligature, or caustics. 
By J ATTISON, M.D., 10, Cavendis -road, St. John’s- 
hing London. 8 N. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIO US PILLS for 

Indigestion, Bilious, Ps and Stomach Complaints, 
Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New 
Ormond-street, and to be had of - medicine vendors, in boxes 
at 1s, . 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6 6d., and 11s, 
GENT FREE for the i" of NERVOUS 

SUFFERERS, “THE WARNING VOICE,” by H. 
SMITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Royal Univ ersity of Jena, 
&e., a Medical Work on the Cure of Nervous Debility, Indiges- 
tion, Loss of Memory, &c., on receipt of a Stamped directed 
Envelope. — Address Dr. i. SMITH, 8, Burton-crescent, 
Tav istock~ ‘square, London, Ww. C. 


A BOOK on DIET for INVALIDS, sent 

GRATIS to the AFFLICTED.—A person having been 
afflicted for many years with Consumptive Symptoms, 
Nervousness, Indigestion, Lassitude, Debility, Low § pirits, 
Dimness of Sight, and other distressing disorders, and inca- 
pacitated for the pleasures or business of life, will send infor- 
mation of the treatment by which he became restored to 
perfect health, on receipt of a stamped directed envelope 
addressed to T. YARDLEY, Esq., No. 10, Regent’s-park- 
road, London. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT, HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RUSSELL’S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly pertumed ‘toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, Xc., in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check greyness in 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anywhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 
by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, _ Ragian-street, Kentish-town, London. 


_y 

UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
d WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON’S one 
REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of case 
and is applicable to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBLE 
RUPTU F, however bad or long-standing, in male or female 
of any age, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing 
away with any further necessity for wearing trusses, &c. Sent 
post free, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in NewS stamps or post-office 
order, by Dr. RALPH THOMSON, 28, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
town, London.—Attendance daily, except Sunday, from 11 till 
12 o'clock. An explanatory book’ and testimonials sent, post 
free, for six penny stamps. 


rf al 

K EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- 
DESTROYING POWDER.—FLEAS in Dogs, Poultry, 
&c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, and every 
other insect, by this pow der, which is perfectly harmless to 
animal life; sportsmen particularly will, therefore, find it in- 
valuable. in packets, post free. for 14, or treble size for 36 
postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. 

Paul's-churchyard, London, E.C. 
Take notice, each genuine packet bears the above name and 
address. See Zhe Field, October 2nd and 9th, pp. 266, 283, and 


A TOILETTE REQUISITE for the 


SPRING.—Among the many luxuries of the present 
age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold virtues of 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied to the roots 
and body of the hair, it imparts the most delightful coolness, 
with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. It also, at this 
period of the season, prevents the hair from falling off, or, if 
already too thin or turning grey, will prevent its further pro- 
gress, and soon restore it again. Those who really desire to 
have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should use it 
daily. It isalso celebrated for strengthening the hair, freeing 
it from scurf, and producing new hair, whiskers, and mous- 
taches. Established upwards of thirty years. No imitative 
wash can equal it. Price 8s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. only.—C. and A. 
OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington- street, "Strand, W.C. 


Tryy 
Ho&LLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS. 
VISIBLE or INVISIBLE AILMENTS.—In all ont- 
ward diseases this fine ointment will be found soothing 
cooling, and curative. It speedily allaysall inflammation, an 
reduces to a healthy condition all wounds, sores, ulcers, and 
sprains. It discharges all irritating matters and stimulates 
t e vessels to wholesome action. When this ointment is 
rubbed on the skin over any organ afflicted by disease, it 
exercises a corresponding recuperative power, and in conjunc- 
tion with Holloway’s Pills rarely fails to banish any internal 
disorder, be its origin when or where it may. Whilst using 
these purifyi ng preparations the tongue clears, the —— 
improves, chills and flushes depart, and the complexion be- 
comes clear, whilst the spirits attain an elevation consonant 
only with health. 


EWARE of Spurious and Dangerous 
Compounds, sold in imitation of Dr. J. COLLI LIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, a name invented and applied 
by Dr. J. C. BROWNE, M.R.C.S. (ex-Army Medical Staff) to 
his great discovery, which is so extraordinarily curative in 
Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia. 
Head-Aches, Hysteria, Diarrhoea, and Diphtheria. As a proof 
of its efficacy, a few extracts from numerous testimonials by 
physicians and surgeons are given: - 

From W. VESALIUs PETTIGREW, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiology at St. 
George’s School of Medicine: “I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I 
have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea, and other 
diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.”’ 

From Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland: “I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

Dr. Leg HoGeG says: “The more I use it the more satisfied 
am I of its great usefulness."’ 

Dr. M‘GRIGOR CRort, late Army Staff, says: “It isa most 
invaluable medicine.’ 

Dr. Grppon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: “Two doses 
completely cured me of Diarrhea. 

From C. V. Ripovt, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “ As an astrin- 
gent in severe Diarrhoea, and an anti-spasmodic in Colie with 
Cramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous, As a 
sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloureux, its effects were very 
a In Uterine Affections I have found it extreme] 
valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole Agent 
and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, London ; or sent carriage free on receipt 
of stamps or Post-office order. 

None genuine without the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 

Chiorodyne " engraved on the Government stamp. 
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“LIST OF ELEMENTARY WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO. 


——_—__>_-- 


* i ? 

R. KARL VON SPRUNER’S 

HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL and 
HAND ATLAS: containing Twenty-six Coloured 
Maps, engraved in Copper, Twenty-two Maps devoted 
to the General History of Europe, and four Maps 1 
cially illustrative of the History of the British Is! es. 
Oblong 4to. cloth boards, 15s. ; half-bound morocco, 21s, 

The deserved and extended reputation which the 
Historical Atlasof Dr. Spruner has attained in Germany 
has led to the preparation of an English Edition, with 
the Author's co-operation and the Authority of the 
German Publisher, Mr. Justus Perthes. The announce- 
ment of the design has been rendered necessary, inas- 
much as an inferior and carelessly-prepared Atlas is 
stated to be on the eve of publication, in which Dr. 
Spruner’s Maps have been reproduced without refe- 
rence to the Copyright of the Author or to the demands 
which the Public make for accuracy and fullness. 

A detailed Prospectus, with a Specimen Map, will be 
ready for gratis distribution in about a fortnight. The 
same will be forwarded on application, on receipt of one 
postage stamp. 

MENKE (DR. T.) ATLAS of the ANCIENT 
WORLD, for the use of Schools; containing Seventeen 
quarto Coloured Maps, folded and mounted, royal octavo 
size, with descriptive letterpress, neatly half-bound, 
price 5s. 


ITALIAN. 


NEW PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By Dr. 
F. AHN. First and Second Course, with Key to the 
Exercises. AUTHOR’S OWN EDITION. 12mo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. A ’ 

As this is the only Italian work compiled or sanctioned 
by Dr. Ahn, it is particularly requested that it should be 
ordered as the ‘* Author’s Edition.” 

A NEW ENGLISH and ITALIAN PRO- 
NOUNCING and EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY. 
By JOHN MILLHOUSE. Second Edition, with 
Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


ITALIAN and ENGLISH DIALOGUES. By 
the same Author. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 


L’ECO ITALIANO: a Practical Guide to Italian 
Conversation. By EUGENE CAMERINI With a 
Vocabulary. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


—_—__— 


PORTUGUESE. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of PORTUGUESE 
and ENGLISH, as now Written and Spoken. Adapted 
to Ollendorf’s System. By the Rev. ALEX. J. D. 
D’ORSEY, B.D., many years Chaplain at Madeira. 
One volume, crown 8vo. price 7s. 


COLLOQUIAL PORTUGUESE; or, the Words 
and Phrases of Every-day Life. For the use of English 
Tourists and Visitors in Portugal, the Brazils, Madeira, 
and the Azores. Bythe same Author. Second Edition, 
enlarged. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6¢. 





GERMAN. 

MANUAL of GERMAN CONVERSATION. 
By DR. OSCAR BUSCH. Neatly bound in cloth, 
square 12mo, price 4s. 

DEUTSCHES ECHO: a Faithful Mirror of Ger- 
man Conversation. By LUDWIG WOLFRAM. With 
a Vocabulary. 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 

AHN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR: being a Sequel 
to his ‘‘New and Easy Method”’ (an entirely original 
work), is in the press, and will shortly be published. 


SPANISH, 


A NEW METHOD to READ, WRITE, and 
SPEAK the SPANISH LANGUAGE. Adapted to 
Ollendorf’s system. By VELASQUEZ and SIMONN:. 
558 pp. post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

KEY to ditto. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


ECO DE MADRID: a Practical Guide to 
Spanish Conversation. By J. E HARTZENBUSCH 
and H. LEMMING. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

A DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. For the use of Young 
Learners and Travellers. By VELASQUEZ. Two 
Parts in One Volume. Post 8vo. roan, price 10s. 6d. 

A NEW SPANISH READER, consisting of 
Passages from the most approved Authors in Prose and 
Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. ¢d. 


FRENCH. 

ECHO FRANCAIS: a Practical Guide to French 
Conversation. By’ LA FRUSTON. With a complete 
Vocabulary. 

SMITH’S IMPROVED EDITION of NUGENT’S 
ENGLISH and FRENCH POCKET DICTIONARY. 
Two Parts in One Volume, 24mo., handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt lettering, price 3s. 6d. 


London : 
TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row 


OBBETT’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


New improved editions, reduced in price. 


ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. ,.....csscccssssesessese 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR ........... 

LATIN GRAMMAR....., 
FRENCH GRAMMAR 
FRENCH EXERCISES 
ADVICE to YOUNG MEN ........ 
RicHarD GRIFFIN and Co., Statione 
and Glasgow. 
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HAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT? 
isa thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions: An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. R. B. is 
enabled to execute every description of Printing on very ad- 
vantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large and 
choice assortment of Types, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, 
HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and every modern improve- 
ment in the printing art. A SprectMen Book of Types, and 
information for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 

Sal ‘ a 
OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 

to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are 
put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signa- 
ture. 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
Uue O'DONNELL: an Irish Peasants 
Progress. By D. HOLLAND. 

London: The Catholic Publishing and Bookselling Company 
(Limited), C. Dotman, Manager, 61, New Bond-street, and 
21, Paternoster-row; and J. MULLANY, Dublin. 

Now ready, Third Edition, cnnaryns, price 2s. 6d., 
3 $. . 


by post 2s. 8¢ 

ON THE RIGHT MANAGEMENT of 

the VOICE in Reading and Speaking. By the Rev. 
W. W. CAZALET, A.M. 

London: Boswortu and Harrison, 215, Regent-street ; 
RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 
Just papiicead, 1 vol., price 16s. 
DR. FORBES WINSLOW'S NEW WORK. 


TY rl ‘yy 

ON OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 
and MIND; their Incipient Symptoms, Treatment, &c. 
“ This will be the future British Text-book on mental and 
cerebral pathology. It is the most important work that has 
appeared in this country for many years in relation to subtle 
affections of the mind and obscure and insidious diseases of 
the brain. It should be carefully read and closely studied.”"— 

The Lancet. 

J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published 
by L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 

Charles XII 
Telemaque 
Louis XIV. 
Noel and Cha 










al’s Fr 





i ¢ 
Exercise 





- ls. 6d. 
Cesar with Latin Notes .........ccc0c00 ls. 64, 
Horace with Latin Notes Is. 6d. 





Virgil with Latin Notes etonanéun 2s. Od. 

Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose ... 3s. 0d. 

The Same, Poetry... 38. 0d. 

be a IRA RI, S| 
All strongly bound in boards. 











being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- supplied | Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— | by post =| names and their several works. 


{ Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 


Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the | receipt of } List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
Works, Graham-street; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. a postage | List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
91, John-street, New York and at 37, Gracechurch-street, stamp. /} German List. 

London. : (Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 








In the press, price 5s. cloth boards, 


A HANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 


By GEORGE HARDING, Esgq,, of Lincoln’s-inn. 
CONTENTS: 
Letter 1. Introduction. | Letter 20. Remedies relative to Advowsons. 
pa 2. Advowsons. 21. Pluralities. 
3. Advowsons, Presentative, Collative, and » 22. Residence. 
Donative. : » 23. Exchange of Benefices. 
4, Appropriations and Impropriators, | 24, Sequestrations and Judgments. 
5. Livings held in commendam. | 25. Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation. 
. 6. Unions, a : 26. Resignation and Bonds of Resignation. 
7. Districts’ and New Parishes’ Acts. 27. Dilapidations, Emblements, &e. 
8. Parish Churches and Chapels. 28. Tithes and Commutation of Tithes. 
» 9% Seats and Pews. 29. Surplice Fees, Easter Offerings, and Mor- 
» 10. Monuments and Ornaments. tuaries, 
+  1L. Churchyards and Burial-grounds. » 30. First Fruits and Tenths. 
» 12. The Church Building Acts and Ecclesiastical » 31. Leases of Ecclesiastical Property. 
Commissioners. » 32. Vestries. 
» 13, Presentations. , 33. Church Rates. 
» 14 Examinations. +» 34. The Laws Relating to Dissenters. 
» 15. Admission, Institution, and Induction. » 35. The Ecclesiastical Authorities. 
+» 16. Requisites after Induction. » 36. Privileges, Restrictions, and Clerical Duties 
» 17. Lapse. of the Clergy. 
» 18. Simony. » 37. Ecclesiastical Offences. 
» 19. Title to Advowsons and their Sale. » 38. Convocation. 





23333 3 





Orders should be sent forthwith to 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


THE CRITIC for July 14 contains Chapter II. of the 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF BLACKWOOD 


(To be continued.) 
The numbers of the Critic for January last contain A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF MURRAY, with a 
Portrait of the late JoHN Murray, Esq. 


The numbers of the Criric for March 24, and April 7 and 21, contain a HISTORY of the HOUSE of LONGMAN, 
with a Portrait of the late Tuomas NorToN LonGMAN, Esq. Price 6d., stamped 7d., each. 


THE CRITIC 


has been established sixteen years, and its plan includes numerous features not to be found in any other 


Journal. Its department of 
THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


gives weekly, from original sources, the newest facts respecting Books and Authors, Publishers and Publishing 
at Home and Abroad. 


THE CRITIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES 

in Literature, Art, and Science, accompany the number for the first week in each month, with a Biography and 
Fac-simile Autograph in each case. Recent numbers of the Critic contain Portraits and Autographs of the 
following :— 

CHAS. DICKENS. 

RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 

CHAS. MACKAY. 

W. H. RUSSELL (of the Times). 

SAMUEL LOVER, PROFESSOR FARADAY. THE LATE JOHN MURRAY. 

J. E. MILLAIS. J. R. PLANCHE. THE LATE T. N. LONGMAN, 


And numerous other celebrities. A List of Portraits now in course of preparation may be had on application at 


the CRITIC office. 
THE LEADING ARTICLE COLUMNS 

of THE CRITIC discuss weekly the politics of Literature, Art, and Science ; and in its review department will be 
found early and ample notices and analyses of the books of the week. Its contents enable the reader to inform him- 
self fully and at the earliest possible period of the doings and sayings in the Literary World, home and foreign, and 
of the ee in Art, Science, Music, and the Drama. Its value as a journal of new and important facts may be 
judged by the observation—that it is now the most generally quoted of the weekly journals. 

THE CRITIC may be had by order of any bookseller, at the railway book stalls, or direct from the office. 
Subscription fer unstamped copies, 6s. 6d. per quarter, payable in advance by post-office order or otherwise to 





JUDGE HALIBURTON. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

LORD BROUGHAM, 
SIDNEY LADY MORGAN, 


BARON HUMBOLDT, 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 
MISS CUSHMAN, 





JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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= W WORK BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
Now ready, with illustrations, post 8vo., 14s. 


HE GLACIERS of the ALPS. Being a 


Narrative of Excursions and Ascents; an account of 
the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers ; and an exposition of 
the phy: 1K" principles to which they are related. By JO 
TYNDA F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Royal institution of Great Britain, and in the Government 
School of Mines. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





PE ~ QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCLKY., yh tno THIS DAY. 


The London Poor. 
Joseph Scaliger. 
Workmen's Savings and Earnings. 
The Cape and South Africa, 
Mrs. Grote’s Memoir of Ary Scheffer. 
Stonehenge. 
Darwin on Species. 
The Conservative Reaction. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


“MUR R AY’S sanenien FOR THE PEOPLE. 


MWA Daw stow 


On July 21st, a New Edition, with Illustrations, to be published 
monthly, and completed in seven Shilling Parts, royal 8vo. 


YHE REV. GEORGE CRABBE’S 

POETICAL WORKS, with his Letters and Journals, 

and a Memoir of his Life. Edited, with Cotemporary Notes 
by Scott, Heber, Moore, — &c., by HIS SON. 


Now complete, oe with the above, _ . 
LORD BYROUN’S POETICAL WORKS, with 
Notes by Jeffery, Heber, Wilson, Moore, Gifford, Crabbe, 
Lockhart, &c. Illustrated with Portrait and Engravings. 
Royal 8vo. 9s. sewed; or 10s, 6d. in cloth. 


1. 

MOORE'S LIFE of LORD BYRON. With his 
LETTERS and JOURNALS. With Notes by Jeffery, Heber, 
Wilson, Moore, Gifford, Crabbe, Lockhart, &c. Illustrated 
with Portraits. Royal 8vo. 9s. sewed; or 10s. 6d, in cloth. 


wv. 
BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON; including 
the TOUR to WALES and the HEBRIDES. With Notes by 
Lord Stowell, Sir W. Scott, Mackintosh, Markland, Lockhart, 
&c. Edited by Mr. CROKER. Illustrated with Portraits. 
Royal 8yo. 10s. sewed; or 12s. in cloth. 
JOHN Mu RRAY, Albemarle- street. 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 
Just published in post 8vo. price &s. 6d. cloth, 


KETCH of the LIFE and CHARACTER 
of SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart. By the Right Hon. Sir 
LAWRENCE PEEL. 

“Sir Lawrence has given us ; more laudable than the genial 
anarrative at once so fresh | and unaffected sympathy with 
and so forcible. so just, and his humbler ancestors which 
yet so lively and spirited, that | Sir Lawrence manifests in 
we feel all our curiosity about every line. We pass over this 
the late statesman renewed, portion of his work with a 
and all our former opinions | strovg recommendation of it 
sharpened, straightened, and to our readers."’—Press. 
reset.... Nothing can be 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTs. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXXVIL, was published on SATURDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS: 
. Chevalier on the Fallin the Value of Gold. 
. Diaries and Correspondence of George Rose, 
3. D'Haussonville’s Union of France and Lorraine. 
. Murchison’s Latest Sg a al Discoveries. 
. The Patrimony of St. 
6. Vaughan’'s Revolutions i in e inglish History. 
Mrs. Grote’s Memoir of Ary Scheffer. 
}olgoroukow on Russia and Serf-emancipation. 
9. Corresvondence of Humboldt and Varnhagen. 
10. Thiers’ Seventeenth Volume. 
11. Cardinal Mai's Edition of the Vatican Codex. 
12. Secret Voting and Parliamentary Reform. 
London: Loncman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. 


Now ready. price 6s. 80. with Seven | Mapa, 


HE SOURCES of the NILE: being a 


General Survey of the Basin of that River, and of its 
Head Streams: with the — of Nilotic Discovery. By 
CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph 


tandion: JAMES aes.* . Leadenhall- ret a 
cp. 8vo. cloth. gilt edges, price 33 6 a 

HE "ROMANCE of BRUT US the 

TROJAN: a Poem. Cantos L., IL, IL,1V. By C. D. 


London: 4AmILton, ApAMs, and Co. Chichester: Mason 
and WILMSHURST. 


~ 
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Medium &vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 
- 
YHE SPECTATOR. With Biographical 
Notices of the Contributors. Illustrated with Eight 
fine Steel Portraits engraved by E. FINDEN. 
*,* The New Edition now ready for delivery. 
_London : WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


OOKS, SECOND-HAND, at greatly 


reduce “d Prices. Catalogues ¢ gratis, including Hogarths’ 

Works, folio, 52 10s.; Lord Somers’s Tracts, 8 vols. russia, 

$l. 88%.; Bri zewater Treatises, complete, 61 6s. Libraries 

purchased for cash —THOMAS MILL ARD, Bookseller, 70, 
ewgate-street 








CHOICE OLD ENGRAVINGS. WATER COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS, OIL PAINTINGS, AND BOOKS OF PRINTS. 


. ‘Tr y * ° 
EORGE LOVE, Printseller, 81, Bunhill- 
row, London, informs collectors a new Catalogue of 
Engravings by Sharp, Woollett, Rubens, Teniers, Waterloo, 
Morland. Constable, J. M. W. Turner. R.A., &c. &c., may be 
obtained for two post stamps. The Catalogue includes scarce 
old books of prints, original oil paintings, and water colour 
drawings. Part 2, containing Engravings by Mare Antonio 
Rerghem, Earlom, Goltzius, Raphael Morghen, Porporati, 
Rembrandt. Sir Robert Strange, Wille, &c. &c., will be sent 
for two post stamps.—Established above 50 years, 


ME. WE STERTON has just published, 
e 5s, each 
LIFE of the REV, C. E. ORPEN, M.D. By 
Mrs. LE FANU. 
. ‘Wherever he went he was sure to leave behind him the 
traces in his path which tell that a Christian has passed that 


way. 
"A HOBBLE THROUGH THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. By E. T. GASTINEAU. 


NOTES on the MORNING and EVENING 
SERVICES of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By the 
Rev. J. E. GOLDING, Vicar of Griston, Norfolk. Price 2s. 


by post 26 stamps. 


NORWAY, A MONTIT IN; or, MY NORSKE 
NOTE-BOOK. 





ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——— > 
THE FOURTEENTH THOUSAND, NOW READY. 
Price 2s. boards; or cloth, 2s. 6d., with Portrait, 
ARIBALDI’S MEMOIRS: an Auto- 
biography. Edited by ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
This highly-important work, the general topic of 
conversation in political and social circles, is the onl 
authentic Memoir of this celebrated man. (The work is 
copyright.) 


YOUATT ON THE PIG.—NEW EDITION. 
In post 8vo. price 5s. half-bound, 
Tae. PIG. By WILLIAM YOUATT, 
Enlarged and re-written by SAMUEL 
SIDNEY, Member of the Central Farmers’ Club, and 
Author of ‘‘ The Illustrated Rarey's Horse-Taming.” 
This Volume has numerous original Illustrations, and 
comprises everything relating to the History, Breeding, 
oe and Management of the Pig in Health and 
isease 


ORIGINAL NOVEL, BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
Price 2s. boards, 
Pector BASILIUS. By the Author 
of ‘* Monte Christo,” ‘‘ Three Musketeers.” 


“Doctor Basilius’’ possesses every element of Alex- 
andre Dumas’ popular style of writing. 


The recent Volumes of the Railway Library are, viz. :— 
MARY of LORRAINE. By JAMES GRANT. 2s. 
THE SQUIRE. By Miss PICKERING. 2s. 
MERVYN CLITHEROE. By W. HARRISON 

AINSWORTH. 23s. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ORBS OF 
HEAVEN.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
OPULAR ASTRONOMY : a concise 
Elementary Treatise on the Sun, Plants, Satellites, 

and Comets. By O. M. MITCH ELL, LL.D., Author of 
“The Orbs of Heaven.” Revised and Edited by the 
Rey. L. TOMLINSON, M.A. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
Illustrated E dition, in 1 vol. price 5s. demy 8vo. cloth, 


(j"="= GDEAN GRANGE. With 
Illustrations by ‘* Px1z.” 

Uniform with, and the same price as the above, 
ROOKWOOD. CRICHTON. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
THE SPENDTHRIFT. THE STAR-CHAMBER. 

And price 6s. each, 

MERVYN CLITHEROE, THE TOWER of LONDON. 
JACK SHEPPARD. LANCASHIRE WITCHES, 
OLD ST. PAUL’S. GUY FAWKES. 








PROFESSOR ANSTED ON THE EARTH AND OCEAN. 
In fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
EOLOGICAL GOSSIP. By 
Professor ANSTED, F.R.S., 
CoMPRISING : 
Water — Its Circulation | Statistics of Earthquakes. 
through Air and Earth. | Origin of Volcanoes. 
Rivers and Water-Floods. | The Battle of Life. 
The Surface of the Atlantic. | New apeeeeaned in Iron 
The Great Deep anditsIn-| Ore 
Coal- “Fields and Coal Ex- 


habitants. 
The Interior of Africa. traction. 
The Interior of Australia. | Gold Deposits. 


&e. &e. &e. 


COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE BOOKS. 
In fep. 8vo. boards, price One Shilling each, 
RITISH BUTTERFLIES. By 
W. 8S. COLEMAN. Illustrated by the Author. 

*OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and HEDGES. 
By W. S. COLEMAN. Illustrated by the Author. 

BRITISH FERNS. By THOMAS MOORE, 
F.L.S. Illustrated by W. S. COLEMAN. 

*The COMMON OBJECTS of the COUNTRY. 
By Rev. J.G. WOOD. Illustrated by W. S. COLEMAN. 

*The COMMON OBJECTS of the SEA-SHORE. 
By Rev. J. G. WOOD. Illustrated by G. B. SowERBy. 

Price ‘ 

*WILD FLOWERS: How to See and how to 
Gather them. By SPENCER THOMSON. Illustrated 
by Nor, HUMPHREYS. 

* Superior Editions of the above are also ready, bound 
n cloth, and with the Illustrations beautifully printed 
n colours. eteneipeny She: 

NEW WORKS IN PROGRESS. 
(PP PEOPLE. By Captain MAYNE 
REID. 


UNSHINE and CLOUDS in the 
MORNING of LIFE. By ANNE BOWMAN. 


HE UNLOVED ONE. By Mrs. 
HOFLAND. 


({EBALD MASSEY’S POEMS. 


WHITES (Rev. JAMES) HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. 


SCIENTIFIC FARMING MADE 
EASY. &c. &c. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 
ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 








MR. WALTER WHITE’S NEW WORK. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Al ROUND THE WREKIN. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of * aN Month in Yorkshire,” &c. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR 
ARM OF FOUR ACRES.” 
FROM WAY: TIME to HOPPING: a 


Tale. [Next week. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
(QASTLE RICHMOND: a Novel. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” 
“The Bertrams,” &c. 








2 vols. demy Svo. 
HistToRY of ITALY, from the 


- Abdication of Na apoleon I 
With Introductory References to that of Earlier Times. 


By ISAAC BUTT, 
Formerly Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Dublin. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 











Immediately, at all Libraries and Book; Clubs in the 
Kingdom, in 3 vols. post 8v0. 


HE WOMAN in WHITE. By 
| Oy .KIE COLLINS, Author of “The Dead 


London: Sampson I Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 








his day, price ls. 


prorosnarniy IC QUARTERLY 


REVIE 
No. I. July, 1860. Edited by THOMAS SUTTON, B.A. 

Price 1s. CONTENTS. 

1. Optics—The Panoramic Lens—Theory of Copying 
senses, 

2. Chemistry.—The Manufacture of Collodion—The 

Reaction of Chloride of Silver upon Hypo-sulphate 

of Soda. 

Processes.—Five Articles. 

Apparatus.—Collodion Filter—Portable Reflecting 
Stereoscope and Tents, Vans, and Developing 
Boxes. 

5. Abstract of Proceedings of the Three London 
Photographic Societies. 
Miscellaneous Review of the Art—Notes and Gossip. 

London: SAMPSON Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 
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This day, 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


No. 188, for July 1860. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS : 

1. New Edition of the Septuagint—2. Landscape Gar- 
dening—3. Hawks’s History of North Carolina—4. James 
Gates Percival—5. Slavery in Rome—6. Jefferson’s Pri- 
vate Character—7. Margaret Fuller Ossoli—s. Strauss 
and the Mythic Theory—9. Charities of Boston—10. In- 
fluence of Political Economy on Legislation—11. Recent 
French Literature—12. Ugo Foscolo—13. Critical No- 
tices—14. New Publications. 

*,* This number commences a new volume of a Review 
which has for nearly fifty years stood at the head of the 
literature of the United States, and has numbered among 
its contributors most of our eminent literary men. The 
writings of Webster, Everett, Bancroft, and Prescott 
were first made known through this work ; and its pages 
are now filled by articles from our most prominent 
writers. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 
Boston, U.S. A.: Crosny,. NICHOLS, LEE, and Co. 





Now Now ready, the New Dictionary, i in 1 vol. royal 4to. cloth, 
1834 pages. Price 3ls. 6d. The cheapest book ever 
published ; Comprising 40,000 words more than John- 
son’s Dictionary, and 500 pages more than the 4to. 
edition of Webster's Dictionary. 


R. WORCESTER’S new and greatly 
enlarged DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 

“ We have devoted a very considerable amount of time 
and labour to the examination of ‘ Worcester’s Quarto 
Dictionary of the English Language,’ and we have risen 
from the task with feelings of no ordinary satisfaction at 
~ result, and admiration of the care, bape ee on phi- 

osophical method, and honest fidelity of which this 
a e work bears the impress upon every page.... AS 
a complete and faithful dictionary of our anguage in its 
present state, satisfying to the full those requirements, 
the fulfilment of which we have laid down as essential 
to such a work, we know no work that can bear compa- 
rison with it.’ Literary y Gazette. 

*,* A supply of prospectuses and specimen pages may 
be obtained on application of the publishers. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 








USEFUL TO ALL WHO BUY OR SELL. 
Just published, “ar 8vo., price 1s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL "HAND. BOOK : 
A Guide to the Commercial Terms and Phraseology ‘of 
the Day. 
By A MAN OF BUSINESS. 
“Men of business themselves will find it convenient 
to have this little dictionary at hand.” —Athenwum. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co., 
47, Ludgate-hill. 











Printed and published by Jonn CrocKrorpD, at 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex.— 
Saturday, July 21, 1860. 
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